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Men against death—In making penicillin, aureomycin, and 
other new miracle drugs, chemists protect purity and 
increase yield by using equipment made of corrosion- 


resisting Nickel-containing alloys. 


Yours is a world of wonders. 


And as the chemist works to pro- 
duce these wonders, ‘“‘Your Unseen 
Friend,’’ Nickel is usually at his side. 


Take the powerful, new bug killers 
developed since World War II... 


Take the new miracle drugs, life- 
saving penicillin and aureomycin... 


Take the many fuels distilled from 
petroleum ... fuels that power the 
harbor work horses, your own auto- 
mobile, or the sleek, lightning-fast 
jet planes... 


More often than not, all these prod- 


Dusting ‘em off —In the past few years, chemists havedeveloped powerful, 
new insecticides for crop-dusting and industrial uses. And lest these 
new bug killers bite the hand that makes ’em, Nickel and Nickel 
alloys, such as Monel, are used in processing and storage equipment. 


Whether you're killing bugs... 
or making drugs... 
or fueling tugs... 


..- you have an “Unseen Friend” in Nickel 


ucts are handled in Nickel alloy equip- 
ment in order to obtain the corrosion 
resistance, high strength, or some 


other property imparted to alloys by 
Nickel. 


You and the chemist seldom see 
this Nickel because it’s inter- 
mixed with the other metals. That 
is why it is called, ‘‘Your Un- 
seen Friend.’’ 


Bunker oil for tugs or fuel for jets. . . the chemist is behind 
both. And ‘‘Your Unseen Friend’’ lends a helping hand. 
Abrasion- and corrosion-resisting Nickel-containing alloys 
are used all through the petroleum industry. 


Biography of a Friend — Want to know 
more about the beginnings, the present 
uses, the future promise of this friendly 
metal that touches your life Bictee 

in so many different ways? 

Write for your free copy of 

**The Romance of Nickel’’ 

.. + The International 

Nickel Company, Inc., 

Dept. 428a, New York 5, 

} A 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


€. 1951, T.1.N. Co. 


N C k e | »« «Your Unseen Friend 
















































































DIESEL LUBRIGMION 


EVEN THE NORMAL EFFECTS from compression, 
combustion and load make it tough enough for any 
Diesel engine oil. Yet in addition you want to be 
sure your Diesel oil will be master of special needs 
—sometimes imposed by particular mechanical con- 
ditions ...or by fuel characteristics, load or even 
by factors of climate and altitude. 

You'll get a new light on this whole range of 
lubrication complexities, as it affects your own 
Diesels, by calling in a Cities Service Diesel Lubri- 
cation engineer. He is qualified to tailor a Diesel 
lubrication program that will contribute to maxi- 
mum hourly output and sharply lower costs. Like 
scores of other Diesel operators throughout indus- 


CITIES 


SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 
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try you‘can profit by drawing on the knowledge 
and experience of a Cities Service Diesel specialist. 
Contact the office nearest you, or return the coupon 


below. It brings details—plus a valuable Diesel 
booklet, free. 


The Cities Service complete 
line of top quality petroleum 
products includes a Diesel 
lubricant for every 


operating condition. 


Cities SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
Sixty Wall Tower, Room 139 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation your new booklet, 
“Diesel Engine Lubrication:” 


Name 





Company. 





Address 








ee | 
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new book 
explains 


Practical Production Control 


Most of your manufacturing problems today can be summed up in 
two words — materials and production. 

The answer to these problems lies in simplified and proved 
paper work systems. That’s why we know our new book, “Produc- 
tion Control Systems and Procedures,” can be a standard guide to 
material and production planning and control in your plant, 
‘whether it is large or small. 

This book outlines actual case histories based on the vast com- 
bined experience of practical men who solved the complex pro- 
duction control problems of a regulated economy. These men now 
bring you, free, their analysis of simplified means for coordinating 
men, materials, and machines. 


Here are a few of the practical ideas 
you will find in this book... 


a Riapry 
ea 


..» How to keep up maximum 
output, curb costly production 
delays—by using SCHED-U- 
GRAPH CHART BOARDS to set up 
long-range, flexible production 
schedules, and to provide posi- 
tive control of machine loads 
and parts needed for assembly- 
line operations. 


. .. How to detail advance re- 
quirements of parts and raw 
materials for effective procure- 
ment action — with PUNCHED- 
CARD TABULATING SYSTEMS 
that “explode” bills of materi- 
als mechanically, quickly; and 
also provide the facts needed 
to prepare CMP allotment ap- 
plications. 


“Production Control Systems and Procedures”, Form No. X1268, will 
show you how these proved ideas can help solve your production con- 
trol problems. For your free copy, phone our nearest Business Equip- 
ment Center. Or write to Room 1378 Management Controls Reference 
Library, Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


. . » How to maintain coordi- 
nated control of requirements, 
advance ordering, receipts and 
inventory of each item of parts 
and raw materials —in KARDEX 
VISIBLE CONTROL SYSTEMS that 
flash positive warning of threat- 
ened shortages or overstocks, 
so that prompt corrective ac- 
tion may be taken. 
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Story of a story 


A MAGAZINE'S value to its readers is 
probably in direct ratio to its “for- 
ward-lookingness.” But the backward 
look gives its editors more satisfac- 
tion. 

Last winter ForBes sent its man- 
aging editor to Puerto Rico. His re- 
port (“Puertorican Push,” March 15, 
1951) emphasized several doubtful 
points: (1) “Mufioz is still a dictator 
in an ice cream suit,” despite his 
modern votegetting machine, press 
agent, and PR director; (2) “the 
kind of industry that smells a profit 
in Puerto Rico is not the basic, self- 
contained kind around which indus- 
trialized areas grow”; (3) “the years 
of tax holiday are numbered.” (4) 
“In four years . . . Mufioz’ Industrial 
Development Company .. . has pro- 
vided 10,000 jobs while the island’s 
high birthrate has poured 50,000 
people into the swelling labor pool.” 

Late in March the United Press 
summarized this magazine’s warning 
that “Operation Bootstrap can turn 
out to be Operation Mousetrap for 
American entrepreneurs,” and shot 
out excerpts over its wire service. 
San Juan’s El Mundo and New York 
City’s La Prensa picked up the story 
under the head “Forses Magazine 
calls Mufioz a dictator in an ice 

. cream suit.” 

Last month, the National Planning 
Association issued its “Planning 
Pamphlet No. 75” on Puerto Rico, 
authored by Stuart Chase. Chase, a 
man with fulsome enthusiasm for 
government planning, sidestepped 
the question of Mufioz’ dictatorship 
by saying that “the island has de- 
veloped a really great political lead- 
er” and that “there do not seem to 
be . . . any political difficulties, be- 
cause of the Governor’s astute direc- 
tion. .. .” After 59 pages of incan- 
descent description, Chase caught up 
with these conclusions, which ap- 
proximate this magazine’s: (1) 
“. . . industrialization is not in the 
culture” and “Puerto Rico has no 
coal, oil, iron, copper. . . .” (2) 
“. . . tax abatement is only a self- 
starter; it cannot permanently run 
the engine.” (3) “in one way or an- 
other, birth-control knowledge should 
be spread.” 

Also last month, a somewhat more 
vigorous reinforcement of ForBEs’ 
reservations was reported by the 
Miami Herald and the Miami Daily 
News. After conducting a summer 
survey on‘ the Emerald of the An- 











tilles, the TIES Association (tech- 
nologists, industrialists, economists, 
scientists) stated flatly that “Gov- 
ernor Luis Mufioz Marin operates a 
complete dictatorship under the 
American flag. . . . All local courts 
are now controlled by Mufioz... . 
All key department heads are Mufioz 
appointees.” TIES untied some fig- 
ures which put Mufioz & Co. in a 
slightly dubious light. His Develop- 
ment company built San Juan's 
Caribe Hilton hotel at a cost, re- 
ported by Forses, of $7.2 million; 
one Leonard Long, a private builder 
from Charleston, S. C., has almost 
completed the Darlington apartment 
hotel, two stories higher and with 
greater ground-plan dimensions, for 
about $3 million. Long had previ- 
ously built 10,000 homes (4,500 
near San Juan for $4,000 apiece), 
had submitted a plan for 30,000 
more, now quietly pigeon-holed in 
favor of public housing. 

The crux of the problem, however, 
is the crude rate of natural increase, 
which at 30 per 1,000 per annum is 
the world’s highest. But when 
Forses man asked Governor Mufioz 
pointblank what he was doing about 
birth control, the man in the white 
suit gave him a black-eyed stare and 
this reply: “Did you ask the Bishop?” 

It is possible for any kind of re- 
gime to make enough noise about 
public works, climate, and lures for 
gringo businessmen to obscure its 
avoidance of basic problems. We are 
glad our skepticism seems to have 
led to a closer look at ice-cream- 
suited Mujfioz and his palace guard— 
even if a straight “hallelujah” would 
have made a better story. 
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GIANT THAT JUGGLES TONS 
TO BALANCE FOOD BUDGETS 


You’re looking at the world’s biggest ram truck 
...it lifts strip steel coils weighing up to 100,000 
pounds, easily, economically. In this applica- 
tion, and there are many more, the YALE Ram 
Truck helps lower the cost of tin cans... saves 
you money on many grocery items. Giant elec- 
tric industrial trucks are custom-built by Yale 
& Towne in its Philadelphia and Chicago plants 
under brand names YALE and AUTOMATIC. 
AES ae ‘ 


ILLUSTRATED ABOVE 1s THE YALE eELectTRIC RAM TRUCK © 


TURNS IN ITS OWN 
SHADOW...fits into 
narrow aisles, giving 
more storage space; 
and the operator 
needs only fingertip 
pressure to lift loads 
up to 6,000 lbs. 
with an AUTOMATIC 
TRANSPORTER. 


j- Time-saving truck with man-saving features 


mw “Easier operation—greater safety.” That idea, cal- 
ried out in all industrial trucks made by Yale & 
Towne in its Materials Handling Divisions, im 
creases the operator’s efficiency...prevents acci 
dents...saves money for management... yes, and 
for you, too, because all materials handling charges 

are part of the cost of anything you buy. 


ILLUSTRATED 1s AN AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTER ELEcTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 
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elping hand 


dood dollar! 


Because they mean a better life 
opr you...a stronger defense for 
America... Yale & Towne products 
re more widely used every day. 


OU’LL SEE Locks and Hardware made by 

Yale & Towne in homes, commercial build- 
ings, banks—giving trouble-free service and an 
xtra measure of dependability. 

And...in factories...on farms...in freight 
ards and busy warehouses... you’ll see indus- 
jal trucks and hoists made by Yale & Towne’s 
aterials Handling Divisions... bringing new 
ficiency and ease to lifting, moving and stack- 
ng operations. 

Because workers can do more with less effort, 
ale & Towne Materials Handling Equipment 
saves upto 75% onhandlingcosts...soyour dollar 
sy goes further in buying your family’s 
8. ® needs, or building our nation’s defenses. 
YE 
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STRATED BELOW ARE YALE comBINATION LOCKER LOCKS 


YALE gets the play in locker rooms 


You don’t like the idea of paying for locker keys 
lost by your youngsters. And school authorities 
don't like to lose time and money with key replace- 
ment and deposit systems. Solution? Eliminate keys 
---Use modern lockers equipped with YALE’s 
built-in combination locks. They provide endless 
Combinations...and the school is given a single 
Control Key to open any locker in emergencies. 
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ILLUSTRATED ts A NORTON poor CLOSER 


A “built-in brain’’ for hospital doors 


A nurse opens a hospital door. It doesn’t have to be held... 
this door has a Norton delayed-action closer that will “wait” 
while she and the wheelchair go by... then shut automatically! 
Ideal to keep out drafts, end slamming...help patients rest 
quietly. NORTON closers give years of trouble-free operation 
in hospitals, schools, commercial buildings—wherever used. 


YALE & TOWNE 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Executive Offices, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y., U. S.A. 
MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS: PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 


Philadelphia 15, Penna. . YALE Gas and Electric Industrial Trucks, Hoists 
Stamford, Cenn. YALE Locks, Door Closers, Buiiders’ Hardware; Tri-Rotor Pumps 
Chicago 20, Illinois . . AUTOMATIC Electric Industrial Trucks 
Salem, Virginia . . . . YALE Industrial Locks and other Products 
Berrien Springs, Mich. .NORTON Door Closers; SAGER and BARROWS Locks 
St. Catharines, Canada. . YALE Locks, Door Closers; Industrial Trucks, Hoists 
Willenhall, England .YALE Locks, Builders’ Hardware; Industrial Trucks, Hoists 
Velbert, Germany .YALE Locks, Builders’ Hardware; Industrial Trucks, Hoists 


Yale & Towne trademarks include: 
YALE, AUTOMATIC, NORTON, SAGER, BARROWS, TRI-ROTOR 
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Looks like a fairly good Christmas. 


There will be some, not abnormal, 
scarcities. 


Shop early! 
Inflation’s fangs are not being pulled. 


Unions and farmers are mainly respon- 


sible. 
And, of course, vote-greedy politicians. 


Suppression of information is un-Amer- 
ican. 


No wonder Truman’s latest ukase has 
unleashed a storm. 


Canada’s solidity, stolidity continue. 


That country will vie with South Africa 
and Brazil in development this century. 


A new auto may prove a timely, prof- 
itable purchase. 


A Conservative victory on Oct. 25 
wouldn’t uproot Britain’s deep-rooted 
troubles. 

But it would help. 

Nehru is proving disappointing. 


Dictators Peron (Argentina) and Vargas 
(Brazil) find they are not lying on beds 
of roses. 


Stalin has even more reason for being 


fidgety. 
Clothing prices may shrink. 


British Commonwealth countries are do- 
ing better than Britain productionwise. 


Eisenhower, against mountainous ob- 
stacles, is doing well. 


“One Million U.S. Military 
Since 1775.” 


Deaths 
“One Millionth Auto Death Since 1903 
Due Soon.” 


Stiff prison penalties for negligent driv- 
ing are overdue. 


Employment, like the stock market, has 
been reaching new peaks. 


Interrelated? 


Don’t neglect to vote next month. 


Communism has become less i 1 





WASHINGTON 





WHERE IT GOES 

Already the nation’s No. 1 buyer, 
Uncle Sam will be going to market with 
a shopping list of $1 billion worth of 
goods a week by mid-1952. 

One out of every three dollars spent 
for goods and services soon will be a 
Federal dollar. 

The biggest purse in the Federal es- 
tablishment is held by the military. But 
Jess Larson, head of General Services 
Administration, likely is the No. 1 Fed- 
eral spender, since the military depends 
on him for housekeeping items like 
desks, pens, pencils, blotters, etc. He 
spends a couple a million a month just 
for such items. 


SCRAP DOODLE 


Steelmen’s latest tete-a-tete with De- 
fense Mobilizer. Charles E. Wilson was 
much more harmonious than the earlier 
meeting at which he had laid down 
what steel experts considered to be “ex- 
aggerated” production goals for the first 
half of ’52. 

The 25 biggest steel producers de- 
clared at the latest meeting that they 
could meet the goals, if’ scrap were 
forthcoming. Wilson promised that the 
Federal propaganda machine’s full ef- 
forts would be turned toward getting 
out the scrap. A scrap drive among 
farmers is next on the schedule, and 
then one among home-owners, as in 
World War II. 

In this connection, industry sources 
are. dropping broad hints that the many 
industrial facilities of the Federal gov- 
ernment, plus such installations as air 
bases, army camps and naval installa- 
tions, might well be told of the need 
for scrap. Ultimate goal on steel ex- 
pansion is a yearly capacity of 118 mil- 
lions tons 15 months from now. 


“MUTUAL” SECURITY 


Final tally on military and economic 
aid for other nations fighting Commu- 
nism in the current fiscal year is roughly 
$7.5 billion, or about $1 billion less 
than the Administration demanded. 


Congress also voted to end the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration for 
good by June 30, 1952. A new bureau— 
the Mutual Security Agency—will be 
set up under a single director, who will 
harmonize the foreign aid functions of 
the Departments of Defense and State. 
This latter decision represented a defin- 
ite setback for Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, who had asked that all foreign 
spending be under his supervision. 


MILLIONAIRE’S AMENDMENT 


A movement that sends cold shivers 
down the backs of many a _ bureau- 
crat-controllist is gathering momentum 
through the country and is obtaining in- 
creasing attention among Congressmen. 
It’s the constitutional amendment which 
would forbid the Federal government 
to levy a tax of more than 25 per cent 
on income earned in any one year. 

Labor papers refer to this as the 
“millionaire’s amendment,” but the Gal- 
lup poll revealed recently that almost 
60 per cent of all Americans are heart- 
ily in favor of the idea. Some 22 state 
legislatures already have acted favor- 
ably, although the. affirmative votes of 
86 state legislatures are needed to force 
Congressional approval. 

Rep. Chauncey W. Reed (R.-IIl.) 
isn’t willing to wait for the other 14 
states to act. He has introduced a bill 
calling on Congress to act. Chauncey’s 
proposal has rested—this year—in the 
House Committee on Ways and Means. 


TRUMAN’S GAMBIT 


Don’t hold your breath until Con- 
gress acts on Majority Leader John Mc- 
Cormack’s proposal to increase Con- 
gressional salaries to $25,000 a year or 
on President Truman’s idea of having 
all Federal officials make all their in- 
come public each year. 

McCormack’s proposal has been 
kicked around for years. It has strong 
business supporters, who reason that 
if Congressmen received higher salaries, 
they would be less apt to “go New 
Deal” on economic measures. But this 
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overlooks the obvious fact that the big- 
gest New Dealers in Congress—Senator 
Jim Murray and Senator Theodore 
Green, for examples—are the richest 
men there. And some of the strongest 
defenders of free enterprise are the 
poorest in the Congress. At any rate, as 
Rep. Clare Hoffman (R.-Mich.) has 
pointed out, nobody drafted most of the 
seated Congressmen. They ran, and 
they would run if the salaries were 
lowered, instead of raised. 

The President’s proposal to publicize 
all income might run good men out of 
public service, not draw them to it, 
and it wouldn’t catch a single crook in 
any branch. Reason: the President al- 
ready has access to all income tax re- 
turns, could go after crooks right now 
if he wanted to. 


POWER PINCH 

The wise boys are still wondering 
how Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wil- 
son could pull such a bobble as pre- 
dicting publicly that some aluminum 
plants might have to be moved out of 
the Pacific Northwest due to the elec- 
tricity shortage (attributable entirely to 
low rate of rainfall). 

Experts in the Defense Electric Pow- 
er Administration here pointed out 
firmly that the shortage will be worse 
next year, measured in terms of need, 
and that the idea of moving the alumi- 
num and other plants won't solve a 
single problem. They pointed out that 
the supply of available power is dan- 
gerously near the ragged edge all over 
the country and that brown-outs and 
dim-outs will be the order of the day 
in many a community this coming win- 
ter and next winter. 

Power interruptions already have cost 
some steel production in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and Cleveland, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, and other heavy defense areas may 
feel the brunt of a shortage next winter. 
The new atomic plants around the na- 
tion eat up power omnivorously. 

Wilson may have made his statement 
to block the controversial Harvey Ma- 
chinery Company’s contemplated alum- 
inum plant at Kalispell, Mont., which 
has been criticized viciously in Con- 
gress. 


FDA’S NEW ORDER 

Food and Drug Administration, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, which is seeking 
ever-greater powers for itself, is finding 
it difficult to carry out, with dispatch, 
many of its present duties. 

FDA held hearings from January 
through September, 1950, on new pro- 
posals for residue tolerances of agri- 
cultural chemicals to be permitted on 
fresh fruits and vegetables—a subject 
that sends the organized fruit and vege- 
table growers into cold chills when they 
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Cornell-Dubilier Electric 
Corp., South Plainfield, 
N. J., has been able to ex- | 
pand its activities speedily | 
and economically with 
Quonset 40 buildings. This 
40 x 200 Quonset took only 
19 days to erect, including 
insulation, lining, and 
utility installation. 
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Meet the neede 


/ 


The Brady Manufacturing 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa, was 
in urgent need of additional 
manufacturing space. In 
just one work week from the 
time the foundation was 
ready, this 80 x 100-foot 
Quonset was in use by the 
company. 





, I ‘ODAY’S industrial needs for additional space are immediate 
needs—for today’s production is moving into high gear. Time 
spent in waiting for new construction is time lost from productive 


output. 


That’s why Quonsets are the ideal answer to the nation’s need 
for fast expansion of warehouse and manufacturing facilities. They 
go up quickly—in days instead of months. Framed of N-A-X HIGH- 
TENSILE steel, Quonsets are permanent, durable, non-combustible 


buildings requiring little upkeep. 


A Quonset building is usually completed and occupied in less time 
than it takes to do the preliminary work on ordinary structures. 
Let Quonsets save you time and money. Write us today. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division e¢ Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 


NATIONAL STEEL wll CORPORATION 


Wien -Temsiue 
Pitty 

















YOUNG _ 

CONVECTORS PROVIDE 
Clean, Healthful 

Heat for Hospitals 
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IN KITCHENS 











Two “musts” for hospital heating are 
clean, draftless heat, and controlled tem- 
peratures. Such requirements are met 
easily with Young Convectors. These 
units are designed for delivering an 
abundance of heat, gently-circulated by 
means of convection. The units are easy 
to keep clean; wall-hung models permit 
daily, unobstructed floor mopping. Stur- 
dy cabinet panels resist marring. Quick- 
setting chain-control dampers provide 
for immediate, individual room tempera- 
ture control. Be sure you have the detail< 
on the Young Convector line handy for 
similar heating requirements. Genera 
information can be found in Sweet’s 
Architectural File. Complete catalog will 
be sent upon request. 


Heat Transfer Heating, Cool- 
Products for Av- ing, ond Air Con- 
tomotive and In ditioning Prod- 
dustrial Applico- ucts for Home 
tions. and industry. 


T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


YOUNG RADIATOR COMPANY 


Dept. 1001-K © RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Factories of Racine, Wisconsin and Mattoon, Illinois 
Sales and Eng. Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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consider what unfavorable publicity on 
this score can do to them. 

Some 25,000 pages of testimony was 
taken by FDA in the lengthy hearings, 
at the conclusion of which the agency 
officials stated unofficially that an order 
would be forthcoming in a few months. 
Now more than a year has passed, but 
the new order is being delayed still 
more. Experts in FDA are having a 
hard time digesting all the information 
given to them from varied sources. 

Yet, during the same period, the 
FDA has had representatives on Capi- 
tol Hill feeding ideas to the commit- 
tee, headed by Rep. James J. Delaney 
(D.-N.Y.), in hopes that FDA might 
get jurisdiction over administrative 
functions now lodged in the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


KOREA CANKER 

General Matthew B. Ridgway has 
filed a most disturbing report on the 
military and naval situation in Korea, 
according to informed military sources 
here, in which it is stated that the Reds 
have more military aircraft on the Ko- 
rean front than we have, that Russian 
submarines are prowling the coastal 
waters by the “scores,” and that ground 
troops are being deployed in “over- 
whelming” numbers. 

While military leaders say that Ridg- 
way filed his requests “for the record,” 
just in case of a future setback, there 
is room for believing that the Reds, 
after using the armistice season for 
strategic purposes, may open a push 
toward the sea. 

It may now be too late, military lead- 
ers say, to threaten to bomb the other 
side of the Yalu, since the Reds have 
used the past several months’ interlude 
to disperse their supply dumps, to in- 
crease their air support and to reduce 
the effect of heavy bombing by Ameri- 
cans to a minimum. 


CHEMURGY COMING 

“Chemurgy,” a word coined by 
Wheeler McMillan years ago to de- 
scribe the amalgamation of chemistry 
with agriculture, is getting closer to 
realization all the time, due to the de- 
mands of the age. 

The new 1950-1951 Agriculture 
Yearbook of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture details the findings of the 
department's four research centers and 
indicates that the manufacture of shirts 
from peanuts, cottage cheese, corn ker- 
nels or feathers isn’t nearly as far off as 
it once was. 

The yearbook, all 968 pages of it, is 
devoted entirely to research into indus- 
trial uses for agricultural products. It 
reveals that many budding industries 
already earning profits were merely 
ideas several years ago and _ hints 
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strongly that the age of chemurgy no 
longer is just a phrase Mr. McMillan 
uses at farm meetings. 


STOCK WARNING 

Defense Solid Fuel Administrato; 
Charles W. Connor, reporting that load- 
ings of railroad open-top cars used to 
transport coal, ore and other strategic 
materials increased “substantially” in 
the second quarter, has warned here 
that the railroad open-top car situation 
may become “very precarious” this fall 
and winter. 

He said open-top car loadings in the 
second quarter average 405,230 a week, 
compared with $70,110 in the same 
period of 50 and 341,077 in the first 
quarter of ’51. Since serviceable gon- 
dola and hopper cars now total only 
about 790,000, average loadings of 
even 500,000 cars a week for the re- 
mainder of the year would create a 
very serious open-car situation, since 
the average turn-around time on a car 
is about ten days. 

The DSFA Administrator said that 
it’s estimated a demand for loading as 
many as 534,000 cars a week might be 
reached by December. He reiterated 
a plea made by Secretary of the Interior 
Oscar L. Chapman and other high 
Federal officials for all industrial users 
to stock up on coal, fuel oil or liquefied 
petroleum gas “to the limit.” 


BORON BOOM 

Boron may prove to be an ace iv 
the hole that will help pull the U. S. 
through a critical shortage of some 
alloying materials used in making steel, 
the National Production Authority has 
stated in a special report. 

Unlike other alloying agents, most 
of which must be imported, the sources 
of boron are close at hand and plenti- 
ful. It is extracted from borax, which 
is plentiful in the Southwest. 

A relative newcomer to the alloys, 
boron’s chief characteristic is its ability 
to make steel hard and tough to with- 
stand strains. It is expected to be used 
widely as a substitute for scarce nickel, 
chromium, vanadium and molybdenum. 

Steelmakers have found that boron 
steels can be used freely in shafts, 
gears, bearings, machine tools, tractors, 
axles and. armor plate. Many producers 
are experimenting with boron steels in 
other products, and the list of items 
made with boron is expected to grow 
as metallurgical techniques improve. 

Boron steel’s hardness—which is why 
alloys are used at all—is an accepted 
fact. Certain forms of it can resist very 
high temperatures, too, but it has a 
brittle quality that makes it of doubtful 
value in withstanding combinations of 
temperature and strain. And it’s not 
expected to be useful in corrosion re- 
sistance. 
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patent. But it was not until World War 
Il that boron steel really graduated 
from the metallurgical laboratory to 
the roaring furnaces of commercial steel 
producers. During the wartime period, 
boron steel was used largely for armor 
plate and a variety of applications in 
vehicles. 


CONSTRUCTION CLIMB 

New rules relating to new construc- 
tion under the M-4A order, which dis- 
placed the old M-4 order, likely will 
make more new construction possible, 
without too much red tape, in the 
opinion of many National Production 
Authority officials. 

The new regulations, in substance, 
provide that after October 1, no con- 
struction may be started unless (1) it 
will require less than two tons of steel 1 “HERE WERE MY ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE, inventory and other 
ard 200 pounds of copper, in which records in ashes. | was out of business. A lot wiser—but ruined! 
case the builder may self-authorize his 
orders for these materials without get- 
ting permission from Federal agencies; 
or (2) a builder must get authoriza- 
tion from NPA or a delegate agency, 
together with an allotment of the neces- 
sary controlled materials for construc- 
tion of projects using more than these 
amounts of materials. 

Exceptions to the foregoing figures 
are amounts of materials that may be : 
self-authorized for industrial and apart- ; 
ment construction: 25 tons of steel and 2 “I'D THOUGHT a fireproof 3 “AND I DIDN'T realize that 4 “1D FORGOTTEN that to 








2.000 ds of Industrial building meant real protec- our old, heavy-walled safe collect fully on our fire in- 

=,UUV pounds of copper. industria! COn- | tion. | found out that it just | would act only as an inciner- surance, I’d have to prepare 

struction also is allowed the use of contains and intensifies a ator for our records—once a _ proof-of-loss statement. 

1,000 pounds of aluminum. Construc- fire that starts in an office. temperaturesgotabove350°F. How could I — with our 
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tion of amusement: and recreation fa- records up in smoke! 

cilities is not subject to self-authoriza- . . : 

tion Ir you’re entrusting your business records to an old, 
; ineffective safe or metal cabinet, you’re taking a danger- 

ous gamble. Just think what the loss of your accounts 
TOOLERS UP : ‘ 


receivable ledger, alone, would mean. 
Better Face the Fact: 43 Out of 100 Businesses 
That Lose Their Records By Fire Never Reopen. 


Don’t gamble another day . . . or night. Protect your 
records and the future of your business with a modern 
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Employment in the critical machine 
tool industry -has been rising rapidly 
and steadily since the start of the Ko- 
rean War, according to Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, assistant to Defense Mobilization MOSLER “A” LABEL RECORD SAFE. The “A” Label is your 
Director Charles E. Wilson and chair- cu assurance that this safe has passed the independent 
man of ODM’s Manpower Policy Com- et ae Y easeysal fasens Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. severest test for fire, im- 
| mittee. bined protection against fire and vee and explosion. Look for this label on your safe. Every 

The nation’s 350 machine tool plants, | >urelary. usiness needs this protection. Get it today. 
located in 23 states, employed 50 per 


, cent more workers in May, 1951, than We Comp 
| they did a year previously, and em-, osler Safe Since a 











, ployment is expected to increase by HAMILTON, OHIO 
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: level of 75,600 wage ‘ini salary sneak at Ft, Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
RS = 
reported. é The Mosler Safe Company | 
Indications are that employment E Consult classified tele- Department F-10, Hamilton, Ohio | 
in the industry will not reach again » phone directory for. Please send me free booklet—giving the latest authentic information on | 
the World War II peak of 123.- | Seacetre the Mosier how to protect the vital records on which my business depends. | 
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THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





SPROUL GROWLS 

With mingled feelings of astonish- 
ment and anguish, the nation’s bankers 
heard some tough talk recently from 
N. Y. Federal Reserve Bank chief Allen 
Sproul. Speaking at St. Louis before 
the National Association of Supervisors 
of State Banks, he took them to task 
for their negative and neutral attitude 
toward all problems, asked them to con- 
tribute something constructive. Critic 


Sproul pointed out that on many topics 
they make only forays against sin and 
man-eating tigers. More specifically, on 
the subject of branch banking, they 
produce “more. heat than light,” and 
when supervisory agencies are pitted 
against each other, the voice of bank- 
ing has been usually “muddled or muf- 
fled.” As for debt management prob- 
lems, on which the Treasury and the 
FRB finally came to an agreement, 
































































Billion dollar “dream” 


Just 27 years ago Armco engi- 
neers came up with an idea that 
has saved steel users billions of 
dollars. It was the continuous mill 
for rolling steel sheets, and it made 
the slow, costly, back-breaking 
hand mill obsolete overnight. 


Called one of the world’s great 
inventions, the new method pro- 
duced thin sheets by passing thick 
slabs of steel through stand after 
stand of giant rolls. In the inter- 
ests of the steel industry and the 
public, Armco shared this revolu- 
tionary method by licensing it to 
other steel companies. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \amMcy 


Middletown, Ohio, with Plants and Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 
The Armco International Corporation, World-Wide 


Last year American mills turned 
out 25 million tons of steel sheets 
and strip. Rolled on hand mills, 
this tonnage would have cost man- 
ufacturers an additional billion 


dollars. 


The continuous mill is one big 
reason why plain steel can still be 
bought for a nickel a pound. But 
in the 27-year history of this 
Armco invention it has done far 
more than cut costs; it makes more 
uniform steels—sheets that enable 
the manufacturer to build better, 
longer-lasting industrial and con- 
sumer products. 
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Sproul concludes: “I cannot say that 
the banking community helped much in 
reaching that accord.” 


.. + GETS A REBUKE 

Quick with rebuttal was American 
Bankers Association president James E. 
Shelton: “I don’t think any criticism of 
that kind is valid or well taken.” As 
for the charge of having a negative at- 
titude, Shelton felt that “it requires a 
high degree of statesmanship to remain 
silent.” Dismissing Sproul’s remarks as 
a personal view, he didn’t think that 
the association as such should become a 
participant in every quarrel that has 
personal angles to it. Citing an example 
of effective leadership, banker Shelton 
pridefully mentioned the national vol- 
untary credit restraint program which 
the ABA has been active in promoting. 


MORALS UNDERMINED 

Brushing off Sproul’s critique, Shel- 
ton showed more concern about “con- 
trols for emergencies that never end.” 
Keynoting the 77th annual ABA con- 
vention at Chicago, he argued: “When 
the government, with its taxes and its 
regulations, is the greatest obstacle 
which the individual confronts in plan- 
ning and meeting his economic prob- 
lems, it is an inducement for the law 
evasion which is undermining the moral 
fiber of our people.” Asked inflation- 
conscious Shelton: “Is it too much to 
expect our representatives in Congress 
to cut, curtail, suspend and eliminate 
every possible dollar from non-military 
domestic expenditure?” 


INFLATION BUGABOO 

Equally concerned over inflation, 
General Motors economist Dr. Alfred 
P. Haake warns that we're headed for 
the “most frightful inflation we have 
ever known,” unless firm measures are 
taken immediately. Biggest threat, he 
says, is the $11 billion of accumulated 
savings now held by Americans. Rem- 
edy—if we have the courage to use it- 
either tax away the savings, or get the 
people to invest them in Government 
bonds. “The latter is extremely un- 
likely,” he adds. 


BUSINESS PICKING UP 

On the economic front, purchasing 
men noted a slight improvement last 
month in business, for the first time 
since last April. Back orders continued 
to slide, but at a slower pace. And 
while production increased a bit, there 
was still a wide gap between declining 
orders and output. 


..+- BUT NO BOOM 

The experts expect business to be 
good with one proviso: that defense 
production further accelerates. Sums up 
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the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents: “Considering normal seasonal 
trends, the lift off the bottom is not 
indicative of a boom in general busi- 
ness the balance of this year.” Weak 
spot: a lot of civilian capacity appears 
unsuited for conversion to war needs. 
This area is beginning to suffer from 
lack of orders, shortages of materials. 
Faced with an ever-increasing break- 
even point as. well as. severe fourth- 
quarter material allotments, such manu- 
facturers may be moving into a difficult 
last quarter. 


FARMERS WORRY 

Farmers as well as businessmen are 
finding the cost of doing business stead- 
ily rising, are flocking to banks for op- 
erational loans. Big source of concern: 
the seven-month decline in prices re- 
ceived for their products. Price-support 
programs are still losing money. As of 
July 31, 1951, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. reveals that it had $1.7 billion 
in price-support loans and inventories, 
had sustained a loss of $7.1 million dur- 
ing the first month (June) of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952. Total loss 
for the last 12 months: $345 million. 


RETAILERS’ WOE 

Department and _ specialty _ stores 
didn’t do so well in the first six months 
of 1951. A survey by the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association shows that 
net profit from merchandising opera- 
tions went down to six-tenths of 1%, as 
compared with 2.3% last year. Net gain 
after taxes amounted to 1%, contrasted 
with a 2.3% gain in 1950, a performance 
“far worse than most industrial profit 
showings to date.” Less physical quanti- 
ties of merchandise were sold despite 
the fact that dollar sales volume rose 
3%. Big trouble, according to general 
manager Raymond F. Copes of 
NRDGA’s Controllers Congress: all 
expense functions claim a larger share 
of the sales dollar. 


MARKET TREND 

Percentage of new common stocks 
selling at or above issue price has 
changed from 52% to 61%, according 
to a compilation by Shields & Co. This 
is the sharpest improvement for some 
time. Score for preferred stocks: 39%, 
compared with a previous mark of 33%. 
Barring a continuous series of initially 
unsuccessful offerings such as occurred 
in 1946, this is indicative of no near- 
turn reversal of the current main mar- 
ket trend. Big Board stock volume was 
also up last month, number of trans- 
actions amounting to 36,395,000 shares. 
This was the largest monthly turnover 
since May, but still about 2 million 
shares below September, 1950. For the 
nine-month period, total was 345 mil- 
lion shares, 28 million under last year. 
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Then youre better off 


smoking PHILIP MORRIS 


«because Pxiuip Morris is 
definitely less irritating, 
definitely milder than any 
other leading brand! 


PROVE IT YOURSELF 


Take the 
PHILIP MORRIS NOSE TEST 
... Start enjoying PHILIP MORRIS today! 


NO CIGARETTE 
HANGOVER 


means MORE SMOKING PLEASURE! 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 










CORRUPT PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


I make this emphatic statement without fear of success- 
ful contradiction: 


More corruption abounds today among public offi- 
cials than in business, industry, railroading, banking. 

Recent revelations have been truly shocking. Yet public 
indignation has failed to reach boiling-point: the too-com- 
mon sttitude is, “what else was to be expected?” 

In other words, the American people take for granted 
flag-ant corruption among those holding public, tax-fed 
posiions, from police rookies to high-ups in the Federal 
Administration, and all along the line in towns, cities, 
counties, states. 

That the underground has become the overlord in many 
places and in many phases of American life has been starkly 
disclosed. Gambling and other lawless czars have rolled up 
fortunes, through buying immunity from those paid to 
enfirce the law. Throughout the underworld murder is an 
accepted medium of frustrating justice. 

Yet the amazing and disheartening fact is that through- 
out the long reign of the Roosevelt “New Deal” and the 
Truman “Fair Deal,” the people have plumped for more and 
more interference with the traditional cherished American 
Way of Life, have sanctioned—and paid dearly for—inordi- 
nate multiplying of tax-eating employees, public office- 
holders. 

Will a halt be called next November? 

Or will we persist in following Britain’s disastrous ex- 
ample, insist upon burdening ourselves with more and more 
Socialism, at ghastly cost? 

Ponder this: American consumers are mulcted for more 
gigantic sums in taxes than they pay for food. Paul S. 
Willis, responsible, experienced president of the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., reveals that, whereas in 
1940 the nation spent $17,100,000,000 for food and paid 
$12,700,000,000 in taxes, last year taxes ballooned to $57,- 
000,000,000, contrasted with a total food bill of $52,500,- 
000,000. Direct personal taxes meanwhile skyrocketed from 
$20 per capita to $132 last year. 

An old adage ran: “That country is best governed which 
is least governed.” 

Are we not threatened with being “governed” to death? 


VOTE! 


Maybe because one of my sons, Malcolm, was endorsed 
against “the machine’s” united opposition as Republican 
State Senatorial nominee, from Somerset County, in New 
Jersey, I have become more intensely interested in urging 
all citizens to vote. 

Apathy has been apparent. 

One of the primary duties of every citizen is to vote. 
Anyone who does not vote has no grounds for grousing over 
election results. 


by B. C. FORBES 


As I see it, what America direly needs is recruitment, on 
a very large scale, of the right kind of young men to shape 
the policies of our country. The old-line Republican Party 
has been too moribund, too reactionary, too static. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was a shrewd politician. Harry 
Truman, possessing not one-tenth of his ability, successfully 
appealed for votes in the last Presidential election. 
Do not today’s circumstances demand that America elect 
a heavier-weight President? 
Your duty and mine both this Fall and next Fall is to 
vote thoughtfully. 
* 
Success springs from unconquerable 
successful thinking. 
* 


BRITISH ELECTION RESULT UNCERTAIN 


Betting in Britain decisively forecasts defeat of the Attlee 
Administration this month. Having investigated Britain’s 
conditions last year and again this year, on the spot, I am 
dubious over the actual outcome. 

Unquestionably, the majority of unioneers will vote for 
continuation of the Socialistic regime. Worker after worker 
impressed upon me that never before had they enjoyed 
such privileges, such benefits, such considerate treatment. 
They had become, they boastingly declared, cocks of the 
walk, the bosses rather than the servants of “the capitalists.” 

Most of them did not remotely grasp Britain’s present-day 
plight, did not even glimmer that she was sinking lower and 
lower economically, financially, internationally. Their smug, 
shortsighted attitude was “Sufficient for the day.” They give 


no thought for tomorrow. 


Per contra, the Labor Government will unquestionably 
reap a very widespread adverse vote by housewives. They 
have suffered most from “austerity.” I discovered this Sum- 
mer that they have become bitterly resentful. Not only has 
it become almost impossible for them to provide adequate 
meals for their families, but they never know when elec- 
tricity will be suddenly shut off, never know when it will 
be impossible for them to cook, never know when supplies 
of coal will be denied them. 

My candid belief is that the Conservatives, headed by 
the redoubtable Winston Churchill are likely to win, by at 
least a narrow margin. But this should not be regarded as 
a foregone conclusion. 

* 


Listen, yes. But decide for yourself. 
* 


HE LONG PRODDED BRITISH BUSINESSMEN 


More than thirty years ago I read, in a British newspaper, 
a two-column report of a speech by a Herbert N. Casson. 
It was so extraordinarily penetrating, so illuminating, 50 
stimulating, so down-to-earth sensible, that I made it my 
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business to get into touch with him. Through correspond. 
ence and, later, through personal contacts, we became the 
most intimate of friends, sought to be mutually helpful. 
Through his live-wire, invigorating, inspiring Efficiency 
Magazine, he, for a generation, dynamically prodded British 
businessmen to become more progressive, more aggressive, 
more up-to-date. His achievements, before he recently 
passed on, at 82, were phenomenal. 

Born in the backwoods of Canada, son of a Methodist 
Missionary, his first job, at the age of 12, was sorting eggs, 
with a pocket watch for his first year’s salary. Later, he 
came to America, where he obtained a high reputation as 
a special feature writer, interviewing prominent Americans, 
including U.S. Presidents, writers, business leaders, etc. As 
a result, he began to study business, and became efficiency- 
expert Harrington Emerson’s partner, also a special con- 
sultant to the Bell Telephone Company and Standard Oil. 

In 1914 he went to Britain, on an invitation from famous 
publisher Lord Northcliffe, founder of the London Daily 
Mail, to stimulate war production. Becoming interested in 
British business, he decided to launch a one-man monthly 
magazine, “Efficiency,” in 1915, for which he wrote every 
word for 36 years. He also contrived to find time to write 
147 books, reaching a sale of over 3,000,000 and translated 
into 22 languages; delivered over 5,000 speeches and raised 
efficiency and profits in over 200 British factories. In short, 
he became one of Britain’s most useful, constructive, stimu- 
lating citizens. Britain is decidedly poorer because of his 
demise. 


* 
To help yourself, help others. 
* 


ROCKEFELLER’S ILLUMINATING EXPERIENCE 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr.,, sends this very human, all- 
adequate explanation for delay in sending me his most 
unusual experience: 

My recent marriage will explain why your letter of the 

early Summer has been so long unanswered. Please ac- 

cept my apologies. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s con- 
tribution: 

“My three weeks’ tour 
of the coal mines of Col- 
orado with the Honorable W. L. Mackenzie King, the 
late Prime Minister of Canada, following the strike of 1914, 
was one of the most significant experiences of my life. It 
resulted in the development of the Colorado industrial plan, 
the fundamental principles of which have since been widely 
followed in industry. 

“Those back of the striking miners had stirred up a na- 
tionwide bitterness and antagonism against “the Rocke- 
fellers” who, although only one of the many mine owners 
in the state, happened to be the largest. Nevertheless, in 
the personal, man-to-man contact which I had with hun- 
dreds of miners in their homes, in the mines and in public 
gatherings, there was never a word of hostility spoken. On 
the other hand, countless evidences of friendliness were 
manifested, together with a sincere and genuine desire to 
cooperate in bringing about better conditions. 

“The importance of personal contact as a dispeller of 
imaginary antipathy and assumed antagonism was vividly 
impressed upon me during those three significant weeks. 
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DU PONT’S GREENEWALT DISCUSSES 
INCENTIVE 


Visiting recently with Crawford H. Greenewalt, youngish 
President of giant Du Pont, he asked me: “What incentive 
will future presidents of this company have to make them 
take on the job of running Du Pont? I and preceding heads 
have all had substantial stock holdings, so that the virtual 
disappearance of substantial reward after taxes on high 
salaries has not greatly affected our interest in the job we 
do. But what will inspire the next Du Pont captains? It 
can't be high salaries. Taxes make it impossible to pay them 
commensurate with the responsibilities and headaches. 


“Will they want the job because of the power it gives? 
If so, that motivation is a poor one for the interests of this 
company. 

“Will they take the job for prestige? Hardly. Today the 
president of.a second-rate college in the middle of nowhere 
has greater prestige than a corporation president. 


“The thoroughgoing job today’s taxes do in removing 
financial incentive gives forward-thinking management one 
of its greatest problems: How to get able men to take on 
vast responsibilities for probably little or no greater finan- 
cial reward than they may be earning in their present jobs 
of lesser magnitude—and lesser headaches.” 


Mr. Greenewalt, of course, put his finger on what is in 
effect socialism—the removal of financial incentive for the 
individual. Taxes have imposed a virtual ceiling on every 
man’s take-home pay. Demagogues can easily bring laughter 
at anyone trying to be “sorry” for a man limited to keep- 
ing $25,000 or $30,000 a year—but the desire to become 
wealthy, to be able to better one’s lot, to insure the finan- 
cial future of one’s family, has always sparked the progress 
of a free enterprise system. It is mainly what prods a man 
to develop an idea, to build a company, to create a great 
enterprise. 


I cannot, however, think that able men will duck top 
managerial positions because commensurate financial re- 
wards are no longer possible. One of the strongest forces 
inspiring men to do good work in high places is, I think, 
the satisfaction they get from handling the task. If a man 
enjoys his job, if he loves what he’s doing, the other things 
are less vital. I don’t think business executives greatly differ 
from actors and poets, from educators or newspapermen, 
or from any of innumerable professions where financial 
reward is not the major magnet. As Winston Churchill said 
when he became Prime Minister during the last war, it is 
very satisfactory, if you know what needs doing, to be in a 
position of sufficient responsibility and authority to do it. 

Despite the New Dealers, the socialists, and the planners, 
a man in business can still be at least partially rewarded for 
great achievement by the happiness of doing a job he likes, 
by the satisfaction of doing a job well. 

—MALCOLM FORBES. 





As a result of that momentous and epoch-making experience, 
an experience which has.been of the greatest value to me 
throughout life, I know that you cannot hate the man you 
know.” 

7 


Character is twenty-four carat. Reputation 
may be but the tinsel. 
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SACRAMENTO EMPIRE 


Pacific Gas & Electric supplies half of California, 
by 1954 will be the country’s biggest power company 


From uis office balcony high above 
Market Street the President of the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Company has a 
spectacular view of San Francisco's 
seven hills, the blue, busy Bay, and the 
spidery towers of Golden Gate Bridge. 

All of this—bridges, hills, bay—is the 
heart of Pacific's 89,000-square-mile 
empire that sprawls over 46 of Cali- 
fornia’s 58 counties. Electric power 
starts on the snowy domes of the high 
Sierra, trickles down into rivers named 
Pit, Yuba, Mokelumne, Feather, Kings, 
Stanislaus, Merced, San Joaquin, Tule, 
American, Kern. These muddy tor- 
rents rush headlong against the turbines 
of PG&E’s 58 hydroelectric plants. 
Through 56,376 miles of distribution 
and transmission lines thousands of kilo- 
watts (total capacity: 3,098,196 kw) 
shoot to nearly 1% million customers, 
growing at 70 thousand yearly. The 
empire reaches out nearly to the Ore- 
gon border on the north and drops 
south to the Tehachapi Mountains, less 
than 100 miles from Los Angeles, where 
Southern California Edison takes over. 


Five million people, 
exactly one-half of the Golden State’s 
population, live in this area of the Sac- 
ramento and San Joaquin valleys. Dur- 
ing the last 10 years migration to it 
has recalled the Gold Rush days. Since 
1940 four million new pioneers have 
walked, motored, flown into California’s 
sunshine, fog, smog. War II’s aircraft 
factories and shipyards lured most. 
After V-J day, many of the Iowans 
and Okies pulled up stakes, headed 
home to the run-down farms. Now they 
are flocking back at 30,000 a month. 
By 1960, the Census Bureau expects 
to tally off 14 million heads, 7 million 
of them in PG&E’s 46 counties. 

Jim Black’s $1.5 billion utility (New 
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PG&E MARKET HISTORY: Shaded 
area shows price range of combined 
common stocks of Consolidated Edison, 
Commonwealth Edison, Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison, Niagara Mohawk, Public 
Service (N.J.). Solid line shows yearly 
midpoints of PG&E: common. 


York’s Con Edison is No. 1 in U.S. with 
$1.6 billion assets) has been making the 
most of this “Westward ho” boom, 
since 1945 has been producing and re- 
producing faster than the old woman 
in the shoe. In six years PG&E has in- 
vested $800 million in expansion ($160 
million this year), expects to top the 
billion mark some time in 1953. Boom- 
conscious Black sometimes sounds like 
a zealous publicity man: “In seven 
years . . . we have installed almost as 
much electric plant capacity as was 
developed by the company and all its 
predecessors in the previous 70 years.” 
But cautious Black backs up his boast 
with figures: a 1,373,630 kilowatt cre- 
ation since 1945 against 1,724,566 kw 
amassed before the Big Boom. (PG&E 
was organized in 1905, is today a su- 
per-consolidation of 450 companies 
which once did nothing but snap at 
each other.) Industrial and agricultural 
growth are not the only reasons for the 
kilowatt doubling. California citizens 
are quick to clutch any electrical gadg- 
et, and in the last decade a flood of hair 
dryers, razors, mixmasters, juicers, 
churners, grinders, reducing machines, 
air conditioners has poured into the 
homes of PG&E customers. 
Sixty-one-year-old, domino and sea- 
food addict Jim Black is headed toward 
a 1954 kilowatt goal of 4 million. While 
the husky President (built like Napo- 
leon, one of his favorite characters) is 
not out to make PG&E the No. 1 util- 
ity in the country, he may not be able 
to avoid it. Pacific has spurted from No. 
3 to No. 2 place in the last 10 years, 
edging out Chicago’s Commonwealth 
Edison by a margin as wide as PG&E’s 
Rock Creek Dam. Since 1912, when he 
came out of Univ. of California in 
Berkeley, big Jim Black has been doing 
bigger and bigger things with Cali- 
fornia utilities. From an inspector of 
electric installations with the Great 
Western Power Co., he shot up to VP 
and General Manager, helped negotiate 
the merger with big San Joaquin Light 
and Power. In 1927, Manhattan’s North 
American Co. (holding company that 
invested in utilities) bought up Great 
Western and Black. Expanding PG&E 
began flirting with North American at 
this point, soon took over the merged 
California twosome from NA. Chape- 
ron Black, VP at North American, was 
in close attendance during the courtship 
period. Five years later PG&E Presi- 
dent A. F. Hockenbeamer died, and 
Jim Black got a long distance message 
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BLACK: on top of the load 


from San Francisco: would he take the 
PG&E presidency? Black and family 
pulled up stakes at fashionable Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., entrained to Bagdad by the 
Bay. Because of his checkerboard ca- 
reer, Jim Black was especially qualified 
to head an ambitious utility. A gradu- 
ate in Mechanical Engineering, Black 
had also been a utility sales manager, 
top administrator, financial adviser. 
Testifies Pacific’s “wise old Merlin,” 70- 
year-old VP John P. Coghlan (45 years 
with the company): “Black was ex- 
posed to the financial world in New 
York for a good many years... . knows 
the intricacies of high finance as well 
as engineering.” 


Jim Black, 
who dresses much more conservatively 
than his big, bouncing company talks 
and acts, disavows any intention of in- 
vading “outside” gas or electric terri- 
tory, plans to flourish purely through 
servicing more people within Pacific's 
own boundaries. Though all but 14% 
of the farms in the company’s area are 
electrified, Black is now looking long- 
ingly to the thousands of new farmers 
who are being pushed out of the San 
Fernando Valley by building contrac- 
tors and defense workers into the des- 
ert below Bakersfield. New electric 
power is needed to irrigate California's 
200 crops in a climate that is naturally 
semi-arid; 75% of all irrigation is elec- 
trically pumped. Some of the water 
drinkers: cotton, onions, lettuce, cab- 
bage, carrots, Irish potatoes, artichokes. 
Indicative of the soaring agricultural 
demand are figures on the San Joaquin 
Division: four years ago the kilowatt 
peak was 493,000; two months ago, 
during one of the driest Augusts on 
record, the all-time peak hit 880,300 
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kilowatts. The 21% load increase over 
last year owes mainly to the. lifting 
of cotton-growing restrictions: 600,000 
more acres of cotton are now under irri- 
gation in PG&E’s area than in 50. It 
takes a lot of pumping to suck water 
from the 2,000-foot wells which dot the 
west side of the San Joaquin Valley, 
and new wells, new pumps are put into 
service every day. Farmer Russell Gif- 
fen, who surveys his endless acreage in 
a plane, is Pacific’s biggest single cus- 
tomer. Giffen’s yearly bill: $1 million. 

Black and his top execs (most have 
passed the 60-year age line, have been 
with the company at least 20 years) 
are also enjoying an industrial explo- 
sion only slightly less noisy than during 
War II. Bay area shipyards, metal fab- 
ricators, military camps are humming. 
Predicts Black, who has rarely been 
wrong since he took over in 1935: “I 
think the hump will last another year 
anyway.” In event of all-out war, PG&E 
will experience a terrific demand rise 
in power (40% last time), will be read- 
ier because of nine new power plants 
added since 1945. At 11 a.m. on the 
hot dry morning of August 2, 1951, the 
peak power load broke all records: 
2,890,800 kw—381 thousand above 
1950’s record. PG&E not only met the 
demand with flying kilowatts but 
boasted a 20% power reserve. Sighs Op- 
erations VP Dunlap Smalley: “We 
caught up with the demand last year.” 

This doesn’t mean that good electric- 
ity will be stuttering off into space. Ex- 
plains Smalley, who looks like a grey- 
haired star fullback: “In case of break- 
down a lot of reserve is required .. . 
also kilowatts are constantly being over- 
hauled.” Owls, eagles, low-stunting 
pilots, and brats with .22 rifles regu- 
larly cause breakdowns. When a Piper 
Cub tangles with high voltage wires, 
220 thousand volts may be knocked out. 
By switching on a substitute steam 
plant, Mrs. Jones’ chicken will be 
roasted on time, and the flood-lighted 
tower of Pacific’s headquarters at 245 
Market will not dim for an instant. 
Never again, promises Black, will north- 
ern California suffer a peacetime 
brownout. “We are always building 
ahead of our load . . ,” quietly rumbles 
the man with the bushy eyebrows. 
According to Black, a freak set of coin- 
cidences threw factories and streets into 
semi-darkness after V-J day: high de- 
mand, dry spells, material shortages, 
wartime building bans. If PG&E goes 
en growing at the present 275,000 kw- 
a-year tempo, Golden Staters will nev- 
er have to worry about low juice under 
their frying pans. 


Latest dedication 

was the Contra Costa steam plant on 
the San Joaquin River which threw 
three 100-thousand-kilowatt generators 
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into operation. Coming attractions: (1) 
200 thousand more kilos at C.C. by 
early 53; (2) the same amount at Moss 
Landing on historic Monterey Bay; (3) 
33 thousand kw added to the hydro 
plant on the Mokelumne River: (4) a 
600,000-kw steam-electric plant at Pitts- 
burg, 40 miles northwest of San Fran- 
cisco Bay. Total generating capacity by 
1954: 3,998,871 kw plus 500 thousand 
kilowatt left-overs purchased from lum- 
ber mills, private irrigation outfits, 
Southern California Edison, government 
projects. This total soars way above Con 
Edison’s New York goal of 3,740,000 
kw. Pacific also has the edge in kw-hour 
sales, last year’s score being 42 mil- 
lion hours in front of Con Ed. 

While revenue from PG&E’s natural 
gas sales total only 29% of all income, 
$69.2 million worth of gas is nothing 


to sniff at. A 502-mile Super Inch steel 
tube that carries gas from New Mexico 
and Texas under the hot sands of the 
Mojave Desert was opened last year. 
Feeder lines to terminus Topock on 
the Calif.-Ariz. border: (1) a pipe that 
wriggles from the cactus country of the 
San Juan Basin in northwest New Mex- 
ico; (2) a 784-mile, 30-inch line stem- 
ming out of the gas fields of western 
Texas. Over the last 16 years gas sales 
have risen more rapidly than electric: 
from 41 billion cubic feet in 1934 to 
172.6 billion last year. This skyrocket- 
ing demand was draining the gas fields 
of California. Without lifesaver Super 
Inch, realist Black gave the wells at 
Rio Vista, Cache Slough, Kettleman 
Hills only 15 years to live. Total cost 
of the Super Inch: $63.3 million. Total 
cubic feet to be delivered by end of 
this year: 400 million a day. A “loop” 
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SUPER-INCH (34 IN. DIAMETER): under Mojave sands, a price problem 









is projected for 1953 which will suck 
another 150 million cubic feet into the 
state. Where natural gas flows into a 
California town or city (and it does in 
most), the low price usually squeezes 
out higher-priced electricity for cooking 
and water heating. Because many rural 
areas do not have piped gas, the kw- 
hour consumption is much greater in 
the country than in urban areas. 

Even though PG&E will be getting 
about one-half of its daily gas from 
Texas by the end of this year, the com- 
pany is constantly exploring for new 
reserves. Black firmly denies the rumor 
that Pacific is planning to run a pipe 
from Canadian fields to California. 
When and if Canadian gas men secure 
export licenses, Black may talk business 
with the Alberta citizens. While present 
gas burning is not up to the new ca- 


pacity, it may soon be with industries 
and institutions popping up all over the 
place. 


Big gas problem 
is simply this: rates aren’t rising as fast 
as costs. Complains economic-minded 
Jim Black: “Six years ago we were pay- 
ing 9 cents a thousand cubic feet for 
gas in the field . . . today, our Texas gas 
is costing us 20 cents per thousand.” 
To meet the higher prices, capital ex- 
penditures, and bigger taxes PG&E ap- 
plied for an increase in gas rates last 
year. Last January the Public Utilities 
Commission approved a 11.5% increase 
providing for $7 million of PG&E’s 
$18.2 million request. “We expect ap- 
proval on the remaining amount any 
week now,” confidently states Black. 
Under the new rates, which tack 4 
cents a day to the average house bill, 








PG&E’s return would be 5.9%. Under 
the old rates, the net would have been 
less than 3%. 


Electric rates 
in San Francisco, also in the nation’s 
bottom price drawer (sixth-lowest 
among cities over half-million), are also 
before the powers-that-be. The 6% in- 
crease last year, first in 30 years, 
wasn't enough. In July of this year the 
company asked for another system-wide 
rate rise, averaging 18.5% or $37.6 mil- 
lion annually. Again expectant, Black 
hopes for an interim increase around 
the first of the year, the remainder after 
PG&E’s charts and statistics are thor- 
oughly reviewed. The main argument 
that Jim Black quietly but insistently 
pounds home: “Our electric rates are 
the same as in 1940.” Combining both 
gas and electric rates, the San Francisco 
housewife is getting a much better deal 
than any big city frau in the U.S. Aver- 
age cost of 100 kw and 100 therms of 
gas in S.F.: $7.53. National average: 
$13.23. New York City: $21.94. 

There was a time when Pacific’s an- 
cestors, according to the company’s 
grey, grizzled historian, struck for lower 
rates. Old Charlie Coleman, who edited 
for “Chief” Hearst most of his life, loves 
to talk about the days when San Fran- 
cisco was jumping with gas and elec- 
tric companies. The recent Macy-Gim- 
bel price war was shoppers’ play next to 
the vicious cutting of the not-so-gay 
"90s. In 1854 the first gas lamps lighted 
the muddy streets of the city that was 
riding the golden crest of the Rush. 
The success of one pioneer gas com- 
pany incited a rash of new plants, and 
for the next 50 years San Francisco 
streets were in a constant state of up- 
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TREASURER BECKETT: HISTORIAN COLEMAN: 








Mrs. Jones’ chicken won't be browned out 


heaval and main-laying. Anybody—but 
anybody—could get a franchise to build 
gas or electric plants. Result: at one 
time six gas and nine electric companies 
were fighting a to-the-death war for 
customers in the same areas. Rates were 
slashed so far that no one was making 
any money. As small, upstart companies 
committed financial suicide the bigger, 
older ones would buy them out. But it 
wasn't until several years after the 1906 
fire-earthquake that PG&E tied the 
companies fast together, had all the 
cut-throats working with instead of 
against each other. 

Those early 1900s were the only 
real days of struggle for PG&E. What 
the Great Fire of 1906 didn’t destroy, 
the financial panic of 1907 did. Because 
its main office had burned down, Pacific 
leased the Academy of the Sacred 
Heart for a spell, the good sisters mov- 
ing elsewhere. As Charlie Coleman 
(who looks like a tintype of an old 
high-collar Arrow ad) puts it: “We 
were dead up against it!” By “dead,” 





1904 GENERATOR HEADED FOR THE HILLS: anybody could get a franchise 
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Charlie means that the company often 
had a tough time meeting the payroll. 

It was in 1914 that the company hit 
on customer-ownership to help keep the 
receivers away from the door. Appeals 
were made to customers to purchase 
preferred stock direct from the com- 
pany. Of today’s 170,498 stockholders, 
63% are Californians who own about 
50% of all outstanding stock. Biggest 
single holders are the 426 insurance 
companies who own about 11.5% of the 
outstanding shares. Recently, preferred 
stock was offered to employees, and 
5,000 purchased. Over 40% of Pacific’s 
17,000 employees own shares in their 
own outfit. 


To finance 

its billion-dollar expansion program the 
company has issued securities 13 times 
since the war—5 common stock, 3 pre- 
ferred, 5 bonds. Raised by this lucky 
13: $580 million. Announced for sale 
last month: a $37.5 million issue of 
preferred stock to be marketed in No- 
vember. Early this year, 1.4 million 
common shares with par value of $35.5 
million sold for $44 million gross. Up 
to now PG&E has had no trouble get- 
ting rid of its offerings, but may find 
resistance soon if earnings keep drop- 
ing. The dip: from $2.62 per share at 
1950’s end to $2.23 at the June 30 
mark. All-time low was 1933: $1.48. 
Reasons are the usual ones: higher 
taxes, operaiing costs, wages. Reas- 
sures bespectacled, ow]l-faced Treasurer 
Ernie Beckett: “If our rate increases 
come through, and taxes don’t zoom 
higher, we can soon show higher earn- 
ings.” 

No vows and few comments are be- 
ing made about a raise in stockholder 
dividends, which since 1923 have been 
$2 a year except during basement de- 
pression years. At the moment—as Jim 
Black himself would be the last to deny 
—the earnings just don’t justify a higher 
dividend. Equally undeniable: financial 
man Beckett would have an easier job 
if the dividend could be upped. 

In 1928, PG&E earnings were up to 
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$3.07, but the dividend remained at 
$2. But considering today’s earning 
yield (6.1%), no boost from the 50-cent- 
a-share quarterly check is in sight for 
some years to come. 


In gross revenue 
PG&E has made a steady though not 
spectacular progress for 25 years. From 
$50.9 million in 1926 it has hopped up 
each year (except for slips in ’32 and 
’38) blossoming into sales of $237.4 
million last year, a superb $20 million 
leap over “49. The 12-month period 
ended in June set another record: 
$256.9 million. Net income was down 
$1% million, the tax toll reaped by 
Korea. 

Over the years Con Edison has con- 
sistently led the utility pack in gross 
revenue but has shown a lower net 
income percentage. (e.g., last year 
Conedico was $155 million ahead of 
Pacific in total sales but showed only 
a $1.4 million lead in net). Another 
significant fact: in 1949 Con Ed back- 
slid $4.5 million in sales from 1948 
while PG&E climbed $13 million. This 
variance is undoubtedly due to both 
the big westward trek and PG&E’s ex- 
pansion program, the most ambitious 
ever undertaken by a US. utility. 


The one bogeyman 
still hanging round Market Street has 
gotten, is getting and probably will get 
more attention than rates, cost, or even 
taxes. For 18 years the biggest worry 
in the minds: of Jim Black and his offi- 
cers has been: “What is the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Reclamation and its competi- 
tive power going to do next?” In April, 
a 10-year truce was signed between the 
Bureau and PG&E. But Black isn’t sit- 
ting back and forgetting. “We've got to 
watch the Bureau every minute,” 
grimly says the sharp-eyed president 
who hates the sound of “public power” 
as much as Communism. He sees in 
the Bureau’s long effort to set up a rival 
power system in California (starting 
with the completion of the govern- 
ment’s Shasta Dam in 44) an evil 
threat of socialism. Black is hotly ada- 
mant about this kind of intervention: 
“Government should never get into 
business where it can possibly be han- 
dled by private companies. . . . I’ve 
yet to hear of a sound reason for the 
TVA setting up shop in Tennessee.” 
The roots of the public v. private 
power war go back to 1933, when the 
Bureau of Reclamation (Dept. of In- 
terior) suddenly decided to give the 
farmers in the San Joaquin Valley more 
water. The way: to pump water out 
of the Sacramento River with power 
from Shasta and adjacent plants and 
send it down to the thirsty crops via 
canals. This sounded fine to everyone, 
including PG&E, until the awful truth 
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dawned. The dawn: the Bureau began 
to lay plans for setting up its own elec- 
tric power system, complete with trans- 
mission lines, to lure away PG&E’s cus- 
tomers. During the last 10 years Black 
has gone to Washington twice a year 
to outline his case before congressional 
committees. The Bureau’s proposed sys- 
tem, he argued semi-annually, would be 
a wasteful and shameful duplication of 
PG&E’s. The Senators listened, ad- 
mitted that Black had logic on his side. 
Meanwhile, Black mollified the Bureau 
by buying all its power from the Shasta 
and Keswick Dams, which he sold to 
his own customers. PG&E did this for 
exactly five years. 

When the contract expired in 1948, 
the bogeyman stalked back to Capitol 
Hill, more determined than ever to get 
its own transmission lines and steam 
plants. Senator Ickes and his eager- 
beaver boys did some fast financial 
shuffling, quietly strung 75 miles of 
lines down the east side of the Sacra- 
mento Valley. Fighter Black assumed 
his boxer’s stance (a popular ring man 
in his University days), and raced back 
to Washington. But the Bureau boys 
got to Congress first, pleaded louder 
and longer. Result: during the last three 
years, while the Bureau has been coax- 
ing out transmission line money from 
Congress, PG&E has been buying pow- 
er on a day-to-day basis only. Hoping 
for its own circuit, the Bureau was 
signing no long-term contracts. Weary 
of all the hanky-panky and loud boast- 
ing (a Bureau boy once bragged: 
“We'll be sitting in 245 Market soon”), 
the Senators demanded that a saner 
contract be drawn up. The sanity in 
the 1951 contract: (1) for the next 10 
years PG&E will “wheel” (transmit) 
power only to the Bureau “preference” 
customers, i.e., public agencies and 
municipalities; (2) the little remaining 
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SHASTA DAM: it’s not the water that threatens, but the juice 
















power will be purchased outright by 
PG&E for its own use, the details now 
being settled. 

Victorious Black is breathing much 
better these days, and the Bureau is 
paying PG&E a nice. fee for the 50 
thousand kilowatts it is wheeling to 
Army, Navy, and other Federal ac- 
counts. While the Bureau is acquiring 
more accounts weekly, many “prefer- 
ence” customers would rather not be 
on the preferred list. Reason: fear that 
the Federal government will start inter- 
fering with business operations. A lot 
of public agencies have asked PG&E 
to “modify” their contracts (give lower 
rates to equal the Bureau's tax-free 
cnes) so they won't have to accept the 
Bureau's invitation to sign up. 

By December, the Bureau’s lines will 
parallel PG&E’s down both sides of the 
Sacramento Valley, occasionally run- 
ning only 20 yards away. The Bureau 
lines will meet at Tracy, where the irri- 
gation pumping begins. The Bureau 
may stick to its pumping or it may try 
to hoist more transmission lines on the 
q.t. and start delivering its own power 
to customers. If this happens, all hell 
will break loose again. Black and com- 
pany are in a co-operative mood now, 
hope PG&E and the Bureau can sleep 
peacefully together. “But,” smilingly 
warns the Western industrialist who 
turns cowboy every week-end on his 
small Monterey farm, “we aren't re- 
laxing for an instant.” 


PG&E’s 99 years 
(“The Centennial Story of PG&E” 


breaks out next August) have given ‘it 
much wisdom in working with custom- 
ers and the public. There is nothing fos- 
silized about the way PG&E spreads 
goodwill around its big State: donates 
a calf every year at Northern Cal’s big 
livestock show; makes three movies a 








year (for free consumption) on every- 
thing from fishing to improved farming; 
helps sponsor . electrical exhibits and 
grape festivals; gives tasty recipes to 
all housewives in monthly “PG&E Prog- 
ress’; delivers babies up in the moun- 
tains where no doctors would dare go; 
teaches the small fry (with cartoons) 
how to fly kites, keep out of high wires; 
does just about anything and every- 
thing that will help it become better 
liked. Next to Bank of America and 
Southern Pacific, PG&E is just about 
the biggest thing in California. In pop- 
ularity it is probably No. 1—if not with 
the man in the street, certainly with the 
woman in the kitchen. 


GENTLEMAN OF THE 
PLAZA 


“I DREAMED I was naked in Bergdorf’s” 
was the theme of a Life Magazine 
spread five years ago. Its implication— 
that the American Female secretly lives 
for the day she can enter Bergdorf- 
Goodman’s_ clothing’ establishment, 
blank checkbook in hand—is one of the 
most successfully fostered legends in 
retailing. 

The one indispensable figure in Berg- 
dorf’s Upper Fifth Avenue dream world 
—he is also chief architect of the dream 
itself—will celebrate his store’s 50th 
anniversary this month, his own 75th 
in December. He is a tall, lean master 
of courteous irrefutability named Ed- 
win Goodman. Since 1928, when he 
moved farther uptown than any im- 
portant couturier, Goodman’s career 
has consisted of appearing “correct” to 
his customers and correctly estimating 
the prices he can charge for his haute 
monde merchandise. Splendidly gray- 
templed, with the garb of a motion pic- 





THE LADY OF THE PLAZA: 
“Modom . . 





ture ambassador and a_ perfectly in- 
flected “Modom, that is right for you!”, 
Edwin Goodman’s knack of peddling 
high fashion is as sharp as the crease 
in his immaculate morning trousers. 
His wife calls him “Boopsie.” 

The number of ladies who can pay 
Boopsie $50 for a pair of panties or 
$1,000 for a custom-cut nightie is small 
(9,000), but they spend $11 million 
each year at Bergdorf’s. They do so 
(1) because there is no other way to 
get a garment bearing the B-G label, 
(2) because no other store offers the 
same chance to rub elbows with Guests, 
Astors, Fricks, Dresselhuys, Vanderbilts, 
Delafields, Mellons, Cushings, Morgans 
and Goulds, and (3) because the crea- 
tions they purchase are practically cer- 
tain to be exclusive.* 

Boopsie Goodman’s dream of fair 
women traces back to the 1890s, when 
he was a tailors apprentice in the 
Stein-Bloch factory, Rochester, New 
York. Son of a Lockport drygoodsman 
(“good calicoes at 4 cts. a yard, better 
calicoes 5 cts., also ladies wrappers at 
37% cts.”), Goodman was advised by 
Mr. Stein that fortunes could be made 
“South”—i.e., in New York City, where 
a vogue for women’s tailored suits was 
being shaped up. In 1896, therefore, 
young Edwin migrated to lower Fifth 
Avenue to work for an elderly Alsatian 
named Bergdorf. Before being taken 
into the firm in 1901, Goodman 
sweated—you should excuse the expres- 
sion—over single and double. breasted 
suits. In 1914, some years after Bergdorf 
retired to Paris, exclusive proprietor 
Goodman hop-skipped to 616 Fifth; 
and in 1928 he made the jump of 
jumps to the very end of fashionable 
Fifth Avenue, at the Plaza, on the site 
of the former Vanderbilt chateau. 

Under his correctly cut morning coat, 
Goodman hid a qualm or two about his 
new nine-story building. Its first floor 
was designed in a series of small shop 
arcades, which could be rented out in 
case he had stuck his well-barbered 
neck too far north. The answer to his 
doubts came scarcely a year after the 
move, during the stock market collapse 
of October, 1929. On the eve of the 
Black Day, a Midwestern iady ordered 
$50,000 worth of wearables, the order 
to be confirmed and fittings started the 
next day. Wondering whether she 
would ever come back, the Miss Ger- 
*Only twice has Bergdorf made blue- 
blooded eyes run red by selling the same 
gowns to guests at the same party. At the 
Guernsey Clark—Kip Curran wedding, the 
mother of the bride and the mother of the 
groom showed up in identical Goodman 
exclusives. When the glamorous Vivi Fair- 
child made her debut, she was horrified 
when the equally glamorous Cobina 
Wright, Jr. arrived at her party wearing 
the same Bergdorf Goodman dress. 
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trudes, Miss Jessicas, Miss Doras and 
Mr. Edwin himself assumed a more 
breathless, sucked-in posture than usual, 
The matron became a portent of B-G’s 
future. When she returned and boosted 
her order to $70,000, calm replaced 
qualm. No matter if Wall Street's 
tickers did a St. Vitus dance; Good- 
man’s vendeuses would swish the same 
way in their exclusive, expensive salons. 

To keep the cash slithering casually 
in, Goodman keeps a steady stream of 
name-dropping, price-no-object anec- 
dotes slithering out. Among them: 

® The Grand Duchess Marie of Ru- 
mania once worked in the custom salon. 
Asked, “Wouldn’t you like to meet the 
Grand Duchess Marie, Madame?,” a 
Detroit dowager took one look and re- 
plied: “Yeah, and I'm the Queen of 
Sheba.” 

@ A week before sailing to Europe, 
Henry Kaiser ordered his wife a cus- 
tom mink coat. Goodman explained the 
job would take three weeks. Retorted 
Kaiser: “I can build an ocean-going 
ship in one week.” Goodman: “Mr. 
Kaiser, you are a great man, I am only 
a furrier. It takes me three weeks.” 

The 754 Fifth Avenue building 
where these and other bon mots are 
dropped is a nine-layer cake. The bot- 
tom four floors display the merchandise; 
the fifth floor holds the offices; the 
sixth, seventh and eighth contain a 500- 
girl garment factory—a little-known bit 
of Seventh Avenue on the Plaza; the 
ninth, or icing layer, is a regally fur- 
nished penthouse for the Goodmans 
(in order to live over his “loft,” Mr. 
Goodman must be officially listed as 
the janitor). Besides janitor Goodman, 
the clan includes son Andrew, Crown 
Prince of the business; daughter Ann, 
who “co-ordinates fashions”; and son- 
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in-law Al Farber, who turns over the 
antiques. 

At one time the entire quartet lived 
together in the ninth-floor penthouse. 
Over this arrangement the New Yorker 
magazine—a B-G advertising medium— 
was once moved to rejoice: “It’s all so 
nice and gemiitlich—yet somehow the 
cash rolls in.” Latest example of Good- 
man gemiitlichkeit: Papa Edwin is 
naming himself board chairman, so that 
son Andrew can be president. 

To provide a genteel but glamorous 
air of celebration for the store’s 50th 
birthday on October 16, Edwin Good- 
man has arranged to festoon the layer- 
cake building with candles, placed ap- 
propriately atop the icing floor. But to 
work this bit of Bergdorfiana into leg- 
end, promoter Goodman couldn’t wait 
for October 16. Using double-exposure 
techniques, a montage photo of 754 
Fifth Avenue decked out in birthday 
candles was available to the press a 


full month before the anniversary be- 


came official. 


EARLY TO RISE 


THOUGH THE old saw “Early to bed, 
early to rise” has been quoted among 
us a long time, the maxim is seldom 
documented. But last month Eldon A. 
Grimm, who does Walston, Hoffman & 
Goodman’s daily market letter, supplied 
the deficiency. Noting the killing early 
birds had made in Paramount Pictures 
common after news of its new TV color 
tube splashed into public print, Grape- 
viner Grimm suggested that the old 
matudinal virtue could make a man 
wealthy, if not healthy and wise. 

Paramount’s tube was headlined in 
the September 20 morning newspapers 
with strong suggestions that (a) it was 
an unexpected solution to the RCA- 
Columbia chromatic dispute and (b) 
that University of California’s atomic 
scientist and Nobel prizewinner Law- 
rence was behind the development. Ob- 
served Grimm: “Those who read the 
story early got their buy orders for PXN 
in for the opening and profited.” 

The flood of orders from the early 
money delayed the opening, with the 
stock starting out in trading with a 
large block at 30% for an overnight gain 
of 3%. “Then it paraded across the tape 
all day until, at the end of the session, 
it was selling at 33%, up 6 full points in 
one day. With 63,000 shares changing 
hands, it was easily the most active 
issue of the day.” 

Late money, remembering that Para- 
mount owns a large block of DuMont 
Laboratories, was left to the derivative 
speculation that the latter stock would 
react sympathetically. Trading pushed 
DuMont up 2 points on the Curb dur- 
ing the morning, “if that gave any satis- 
faction.” 
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BOBST : the first pill was sugar-coated 


DOUBLE-EDGED 


BRANDISHING a radically different kind 
of razor, multiple-product, $32 million 
Warner-Hudnut Company (cosmetics, 
pharmaceuticals, toiletries) is getting 
ready to shave off a larger share of the 
fast-growing men’s toiletry business. 
Loewy-designed, the razor uses a re- 
placeable cartridge containing a one- 
eighth-inch-wide, 36’-long strip of 
coiled Swedish steel—a twist of a key 
moves a fresh cutting edge into place. 
With Gillette accounting for 50% of the 
blade business, W-H hopes to twist 
some of this its way. 

Under razor-sharp, pink-cheeked 
Elmer H. Bobst, W-H is cutting an in- 
creasingly wider swath with a growing 
conglomeration of products. Home 
permanents, DuBarry beauty prepara- 
tions, Sloan’s Liniment, Vince, Stacomb, 
vitamin B preparations, and penicillin 
tablets contributed to $37.8 million 
sales last year, $2.5 million in profits. 
With 68% of sales in cosmetics, Warner- 
Hudnut is second only to Avon Prod- 
ucts, while its 21% in ethical specialties, 
6% in proprietaries, make it a fairly im- 
portant factor in both fields. 

Family-owned for nearly a century, 
W-H recently cut the apron strings, 
sold 320,000 shares of common to the 
public at $19.75 (recent price 18) and 
won Big Board listing last June. For- 
merly the William R. Warner Co., it’s 
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the outgrowth of some 50-odd concerns 
which were casually picked up after 
old Bill Warner turned out the first 
sugar-coated pill in 1856. 

Sales-wise, 66-year-old ex-drug clerk 
Bobst hasn’t been casual in the running 
of the business. Leaving the presidency 
of Hoffman-LaRoche in 1945, he was 
quick to lop off laggard sales items, 
equally adept at replacing them with 
fast-moving articles like the Richard 
Hudnut home permanent which added 
$10 million to sales in the last four 
years. 

Besides emphasizing men’s toiletries, 
Bobst has concentrated upon ethical 
specialty research, now paying off in 
the form of a diagnostic aid, an anti- 
spasmodic and a chewable vitamin pill. 
Caring for mankind both inside and 
out, he straddles two growth industries, 
each of which boasts. $1 billion yearly 
sales—the drug business quadrupling, 
cosmetics doubling, in the last 10 years. 
First half sales of $19.7 million netted 
$1.4 million, or $1.29 per share (regular 
dividend $1.00 per share), a sweet 
enough pill for any stockholder to take. 


OUT OF THE MORTUARY 


Firty years ago a Heyden Chemical 
researcher perfected a process for for- 
maldehyde, then used almost exclu- 
sively as embalming fluid. In 1951, for- 
maldehyde is still one of Heyden’s big 
sales items, but the embalmer has been 
displaced by plastics, resins, chemicals, 
fungicides and pharmaceuticals, 

Pint-size, $28.6 million Heyden 
Chemical Corporation, now an impor- 
tant figure in the synthetic organic 
chemical field, has long since forgotten 
its funereal phase. Today it turns out 
some 500 pharmaceutical and drug 
sundries, is one of the two (with 
DuPont) largest formaldehyde manu- 
facturers, the sixth biggest penicillin 
producer, an important factor in strep- 
tomycin, and the leading firm in penta- 
erythritol. The latter, a formaldehyde 
derivative marketed under the trade 
name Pentek, was used in War II’s 
bazookas and blockbusters, is now go- 
ing into extradurable, quick-drying 
paints, varnishes and lacquers. 

German-owned until 1919, Heyden 
was picked up at auction from the 
Alien Property Custodian by an Ameri- 
can investment group, whipped into 
shape by the. late, energetic Bernard 
R. Armour, who had run sales up to 
$26 million a year when he died in 
December, 1949. 

His successor was a 30-year com- 
pany vet, tall, courtly John Paul 
Remensnyder, who combined a talent 
for administration with a reputation as 
one of the industry’s best raconteurs. 
When he took over in January, 1950, 
a cloud in the form of 400,000 shares 





HEYDEN’S REMENSNYDER: 
a 400,000-share cloud passed 


of common held by the Armour estate 
hung over the company. Remensnyder’s 
first job was to dispel the uncertainty 
as to future control: the company itself 
bought 225,000 shares, the officers took 
another 37,500, and 138,000 shares 
were placed in the hands of “safe” 
private investors for the long-term pull. 
Bought at $15 per share—recent price 
$25—the money came largely from 
the asset sale of two unprofitable 
properties. 

Once the deck was cleared, John 
Paul started a brisk expansion program 
that will keep Heyden among the 
“growth” situations. Currently enlarg- 
ing pentaerythritol facilities, he’s also 
adding 30% to his Garfield, N. J., labs 
(1950 research expenditures, $748,000, 
or 2.76% of sales) to develop new ap- 
plications of Pentek. A multi-million 
construction program to double peni- 
cillin production at the Princeton, N. J., 
antibiotics division has just been an- 
nounced, as well as a 50-50 venture 
with Canadian Shawinigan Chemicals 
to build a $2 million plant to produce 
formaldehyde, pentaerythritol and other 
chemicals, Also in the works is a new 
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HEYDEN MARKET HISTORY : Shaded 
area shows price range of combined 
common stocks of Atlas Powder, Penn- 
sylvania Salt, Commercial Solvents. 
Solid line shows yearly mid-points of 
Heyden common. 


export subsidiary to handle anti- 
biotics and pharmaceuticals; 15% of 
sales come from export markets. 

The company needs $8.5 million for 
all these projects, is now offering 53,- 
300 shares of convertible second pre- 
ferred to stockholders at the rate of 
one share for each 20 of common. This 
will add about $5 million to working 
funds, help supplement the $2 million 
already spent. 

Remensnyder chose an opportune 
time—net sales for the first half of 1951 
hit a new high of $15.6 million, netting 
$1.4 million after taxes. This compares 
with $13.3 million for all of last year— 
including $5 million sales from the two 
properties sold—and a net of $934,313. 

Heyden’s profit margin averaged 
over 20% in the 1940s, was 17.9% last 
year. Only bad year was 1949, when 
the figure “plummeted” to 9.8%. Two 
reasons: temporary overproduction of 
penicillin, bringing lower prices and 
sharply curtailed production; and in- 
vasion of the formaldehyde field by Cel- 
anese, whose production—based on nat- 
ural gas instead of the traditional 
methanol—upset supply-demand balance 
and slashed the usual spread of 2¢ per 
Ib. between formaldehyde and the cost 
of methanol. But penicillin demand in 
1950 outstripped production, forcing 
the industry into an 85% expansion 
race, while formaldehyde consumption 
—206 million pounds above the pre- 
vious years 550 million—restored the 
usual spread, giving Heyden’s profits a 
healthy shot in the arm. 

This year the company has been 
hard put to keep up with demand for 
all its products. But 54-year-old Remen- 
snyder, who practices stone masonry as 
a hobby to keep fit, is keeping Heyden 
in the pink by laying the stonework 
upon which it can expand further. The 
old German firm has come a long way 
from the mortuary. 


ROYAL SUCCESSION 


THE LATE Thomas Fortune Ryan’s 1906 
investment in a one-story Brooklyn 
typewriter factory was far from a sure 
thing. It was eight years before the 
public took more than a passing inter- 
est in his “new and humanized” ma- 
chine designed for operator ease. 
Through the casual-consuming years 
before War I, Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany was supported by the broad back 
of scowling, handlebarred old Tom. 
Last month, Tom’s forty-year-old 
grandson, Fortune Peter Ryan, slipped 
quietly onto the throne of the 45-year- 
old $27,000,000 firm with fewer wor- 
ries than he would care to admit. 
Sandy-haired, bright-eyed Pete was 
surrounded with padding. Twelve 
years’ experience in all phases of the 
company had been capped with a final 


ROYAL’S RYAN: 
a passing interest stayed 


five as immediate assistant to the late 
President Maxwell V. Miller, who died 
August 28. Miller's reign, starting in 
ebb-year 1946, had given Royal's busi- 
ness a truly regal touch. Earnings from 
"47 through ’51 were best in history. 
Two-dollar yearly dividends, a major 
percentage of earnings, biffed the com- 
mon stock to yield 10%. First-quarter 
sales—over $16,000,000—(computed in 
April 51) ran 45 per cent ahead of 
last year. Production on a $15,000,000 
contract to make Browning Automatic 
Rifles is imminent. 

Should hidden troubles jolt Royal's 
friendly, golf-playing young boss, Ryan 
need only step upstairs for advice from 
Board Chairman, and 19-year veteran 
director, older brother Allan A. Ryan. 


PEPPERELL’S PAYOUT 


WHEN Samuel Batchelder came looking 
for capital to start a little cotton mill 
at the falls of the Saco, the smart money 
on Boston’s State Street wasn’t having 
any. State Street knew very well in 
1844 that the textile industry at Law- 
rence and Lowell was seriously over- 
built; its cod and clipper money was 


much more interested in the lively 


growth of the new-fangled steam rail- 


ways. It took Batchelder, armed with — 


a charter from the State of Maine and 
Yankee peddler’s persistence, six years 


to sell the company’s 2,000 initial shares © 


in dribs and drabs. 


State Street was considerably sut-— 


prised that he did it and even more 
surprised when the little mill at Bidde- 
ford distributed a 4% dividend its first 
year of operations (1851). It was 
utterly confounded when Pepperell 
doubled the payout the following yeat 
and continued juicy yields through the 
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disastrous panic of 1857, the Civil War 
and the six-year depression touched off 
by the crash of Jay Cook’s banking 
house in 1873. Though “property of 
every description” depreciated 25% to 
75% overnight, according to Horace 
Greeley of the Tribune, Pepperell dis- 
tributed an 11% dividend. 

Pepperell’s first product was sheeting 
(which it still makes today), but most 
profits during the °50’s, ’60’s and °70’s 
came from the drill it wove on the site 
of Sir William Pepperell’s colonial saw- 
mill on Ram Cat Hill. Stamped with 
the dragon trademark, it poured out of 
the Biddeford mill into the holds of clip- 
per ships in the great China and India 
trades. Long after the Civil War orders 
for Army duck and drill competitors 
subsided, the Pepperell dragon trade- 
mark was a universal language in the 
bazaars of Canton and Bombay. Pep- 
perell’s profits through the ’80’s con- 
tinued to speak unmistakably for them- 
selves. 

State Street made full amends for 
its early rebuff. Taking Pepperell into 
the confidence of its starched bosom 
and the sanctity of its portfolios, it also 
took over its management. Almost from 
ihe first drip of a dividend, Pepperell’s 
officers became as carefully inbred and 
restricted as a Lowell’s nodding ac- 
quaintance. In its 100 years, Pepperell 
has had only 18 presidents and 48 di- 
rectors, Beacon Hill acceptables to a 
man. As prim and proper as a Back 
Bay spinster, Pepperell gathered full 
skirts of silence around anything that 
smacked of public display (it still does, 
except for the annoyance of an annual 
report). And it continued to pay regu- 
lar dividends. If there was anything 
staid State Street admired more than a 
becoming reticence, it was regular divi- 
dends. 

Pepperell was even more admired by 
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PEPPERELL’S MARKET HISTORY: 

Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of Cannon Mills, 
Pacific Mills, Dan River Mills. Solid 
lins shows Pepperell yearly mid-points. 


the Adams and the Wiggleworths when 
the panic of 1893 plunged one-fourth 
of the nation’s railroads (well capital- 
ized with Boston money) into receiver- 
ship, sent 158 national banks to the 
wall and closed the doors of 15,000 
commercial enterprises. Grown to $2.5 
million assets and boasting 200,000 
spindles turning out 60 million yards 
of cloth, the mill on the Saco calmly 
paid out its accustomed 14% dividend 
in 1893, 1894, and 1895. 
In.somewhat less generous style, it 
has paid them ever since. By this 
year the pack thread of payouts had 
stretched to record length: 100 con- 
secutive years of uninterrupted divi- 
dends. Notes Pepperell’s Brackett Par- 
sons modestly, in announcing fiscal 
1951 sales of $87.8 million and profits 
of $11.36 per share: “As far as we can 
ascertain, only a handful of banks, in- 
surance companies and utilities, and no 
U.S. manufacturing enterprise, has paid 
continuous dividends to stockholders so 
long.” (Actually only one other listed 
company—the Pennsylvania Railroad— 
has equalled Pepperell’s record). 
Summing up Pepperell’s accomplish- 
ment through its 100 years, seven bil- 
lion yards of cloth, $80 million in net 
earnings, and $54 million paid out in 





STATE STREET IN 1851: cod and clipper money shied from the dragon 
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dividends, Parsons adds: “But we can- 
not live our past, and we know it.” Still, 
conservative Pepperell’s Parsons, who 
knows that the dragon trademark will 
never again be stamped so indelibly on 
drill and dividends as when Boston was 
the Hub of American finance, seemed 
to speak a little wistfully. Staid State 
Street was wistful too. 


WHOSE HUE? 


ARE YoU conspicuously dollar-deficient? 
Patently prosperous? Brother, if you 
care for your financial facade, get rid 
of that loud tie right now! 

So says Alvin W. Barker, a color- 
conscious citizen of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
President of the Barker Greeting Card 
Company, Barker says plainly that a 
conservative cravat spells cash and af- 
fluence, a beacon-bright one lack of 
pocketbook punch. 

For the last 18 months Barker has 
been polling his way up and down the 
country measuring people’s reactions to 
colors. Being a savvy salesman of sen- - 
timent and snappy sayings, he wanted 
to know what colors would send cus- 
tomers reaching for their wallets at 
greeting card counters. He found out, 
and, as he confidently puts it, his find- 
ings “will undoubtedly leave their mark 
forever on American merchandising.” 

That’s a long time and should re- 
quire a very black blot. But there must 
be something to his working  conclu- 
sion (his advice to other manufacturers: 
“If you're after the pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow, be more colorful!” ) 
because he says it has pushed his gross 
up 7% in the last six months. Anyway, 
here’s his pitch: 

If your income is on the plus side of 
$5,000, you’re likely to be a dull dresser 
who chooses drab belongings (includ- 
ing greeting cards). Probably they are 
well-modulated greys, ivories and 
matching colors. Hot hues, Mr. Barker 
finds, are pretty much the property of 
the lower income groups. They choose 
purples, kelly greens, shocking pinks. 
“Folks who save their pennies want to 
make their purchases noticeable.” 

On the other hand, if you're a long- 
standing fixture of the 12-cylinder 
class, youll be suavely subdued in your 
color choices, decline to flaunt your fi- 
nancial horsepower in the style of Sugar 
Ray Robinson’s salmon, siren-screaming 
convertible. And that’s true of your 
cards and cravats as well as your 
Cadillacs. 

Perhaps it’s because women have first 
priority on the family pocketbook 
(didn’t somebody say women controlled 
80% of U.S. wealth?), but men prefer 
stronger colors than women—90% of the 
ladies go for pastel blue and pink, 80% 
for light-blue and flesh tones. Top 
masculine nod, though, goes to flashy 





pinks (85%) and bold maroons (80%). 
Pastel shades don’t even get a count- 
able mention among the males. When 
they choose to be the picture of solid 
citizenry, the men pick dark blues and 
greens, grey or navy blue in that order. 

Children like red and yellow best, 
“probably because they symbolize 
warmth and security.” And, according 
to Barker’s accumulated lore, the rea- 
son we like or dislike a color may turn 
on its association with our early en- 
vironment. “People react to color emo- 
tionally. Some colors appeal to our lik- 
ing for variety, some are restful, some 
stimulating.” 

But there is some question as to 
which is which. Yellow, for example, 
says Mr. Barker, suggests sunlight or 
the gleam of gold, but also sickness and 
cowardice. Pink is equally contradic- 
tory. Sometimes it means health or life, 
sometimes weakness. 

The only color Barker found to lack 
any and all unpleasant associations is 
purple. It symbolizes “courage and im- 
pressiveness, richness and _ royalty.” 
But purple ties, like purple cows, just 
don’t seem to sell well; perhaps most 
people would rather see than wear one. 


WESTV ACO GOES 
TO MARKET 


Since 1946, long-time debt-free West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company (as- 
‘sets $91.2 million) has watched earn- 
ings snowball from $5.1 million to $12.6 
million in 1950, $7.98 million in fiscal 
’51’s first nine months (to July $1). 
After upping dividends from $2.30 to 
$5, canny Scot David L. Luke, Jr., 
thriftily salted back $55 million into 
expansion. 

But this month, his cash cupboard 
bare of building capital, publicity-shy 
Luke goes to market, will sell $20 mil- 
lion of debentures to finance $50 mil- 
lion further growth. Under excess prof- 
it taxes, even sustained earnings can- 
not guarantee enough money to pay the 
bills. West Virginia’s action will leave 
International (assets $408.5 million) 
sole major papertnaker free of funded 


debt. 


SHAHMOON’S 
PIPE DREAM 


ExecuTINc one of the hardest but neat- 
est tricks on Wall Street, a Baghdad- 
born floor trader named Solomon E. 
Shahmoon has just snagged control of 
the 95-year-old, $11 million Warren 
Foundry & Pipe Corp. A shareholder 
for six years, a director for nine months, 
the alert Iraqi was dissatisfied with 
present policy, decided to seek control 
about a year ago. Going into the open 
market, he finally wound up with 54,- 
000 shares, 14,000 owned by his wife, 


out of a total of 170,000 outstanding. 

Fazed by this fait accompli, chair- 
man Medley G. B. Whelpley and five 
other directors of the 1l-man board 
promptly abandoned ship, leaving 58- 
year-old Shahmoon in control of the 
venerable, somewhat asmathic, cast iron 
pipe producer. He'll have to do some 
smart rubbing on his magic lamp to 
get Warren back into shape. 

The company has paid no dividend 
since 1943, though it earned $3.42 per 
share last year. Its antiquated pipe 
plant at Phillipsburgh, N. J. will cost 
$2.5 million to modernize. Warren also 
owns some unexplored iron ore proper- 
ties in Morris County, N. J., which will 
also take some cash to develop. The 
company’s $9.2 million sales last year 
accounted for about 10% of the indus- 
try total. 

Trader Shahmoon, an old China 
hand, has had 20 years’ experience in 
the securities business in France. A 
floor trader for his own account, he 
bought his seat on the New York Ex- 
change in 1946, the year he became a 
citizen. But revitalizing Warren will be 
a long-range job. Asked about divi- 
dends, he says that “it is not likely that 
any will be paid for another three 
years.” Meantime, Shahmoon owns 
stock with a book value of $40.49 per 
share, which he bought at prices rang- 
ing from 21 to 43. Recent price: 33. 


CHARLEY WILSON’S 
QUIZ KIDS 


Late last month Defense Mobilizer 
Charles E. Wilson called the press for 
an all-day “briefing” in the Old State 
Department Building’s balconied, ball- 
fixtured press conference room. Ten 
months and eleven days after he agreed 
to head Harry Traman’s mobilization, 
GE’s “Electric Charley” was still ap- 
palled by the immensity of the pro- 
gram. And,” added he in his Brooklyn- 
blunt fashion, “we’re having some diffi- 
culties with it.” 

Wilson’s difficulties were three. Dur- 
ing the five quarters of half-war, engi- 
neers and designers have constantly in- 
terrupted production to make improve- 
ments—a costly, delaying habit. Sec- 
ondly, said Wilson, “we haven’t enough 
copper.” Miners’ and smelters’ strikes 
in this country, and Chile’s two-month 
waterfront strike, had stunned the mo- 
bilization’s nerve cells, i.e., its electronic 
components. Finally, lack of water in 
the U. S. Northwest had short-circuited 
the turnout of aluminum pig, largely 
dependent on electricity. “It’s a bad 
situation,” allowed ruddy, slab-cheeked 
Wilson, “for Mr. Fleischmann and his 
people.” 

Mr. Fleischmann and his people were 
all on hand to supply corroborative 
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evidence. Asked dark-bearded, well. 
nourished Fleischmann: “How do you 
keep a floor under civilian production, 
keep it economically over the break- 
even point, yet not interfere with mili- 
tary requirements?” After 20 minutes 
of chair-rocking, furious doodling, and 
elaboration, Fleischmann concluded: 
“The task requires the wisdom of Solo- 
mon—not a very prevalent commodity 
down here. Don’t be surprised if some 
confusion develops.” Before turning the 
floor over to his “rather mature group 
of quiz kids,” production man Manly 
took a swipe at control-condemning 
businessmen who want raw materials 
allocated on a “historical pattern basis” 
after military priorities are deducted, 
What you would get, pointed out 
DPA’s director, would include: lots of 
autos, following the historical pattem 
of the last five years; no machine tools, 
whose makers suffered the usual ’tween- 
wars depression. Abnormal demands, 
finished Fleischmann, are not met by 
the historical pattern of distribution. 
To illustrate the abnormality of de- 
mand, M. L. “Mel” Anshen described 
some of the “urgent and necessary” 
requests turned into DPA by claimant 
agencies (Munitions Board for military 
needs, Agriculture’s Farm Marketing 
Agency for farm needs, Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for Defense, Defense Elec- 
tric Power Administration, Federal Se- 
curity Administration, NPA, etc.). For 
the first quarter of 1952, revealed Mel 
Anshen, urgent pre-pared requests from 
claimant agencies totted up to 205% 
of the estimated supply of struc- 
tural steel; 180% of alloy steel; 156% of 
carbon steel; 170% of brass mill prod- 
ucts; 166% of copper wire; 177% of 
aluminum. “We work day and night,” 
said Anshen, “trying to defer the de- 
ferable . . . and end up by pleasing no- 
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body. Judged by this criterion, we have 
been an unqualified success.” 

Big demand man in Wilson’s Wash- 
ington is trap-jawed, poker-faced Jack 
Small, Munitions Board Chairman. His 
job: to check the scheduled purchase 
of 2.5 million armed services items for 
“feasibility and squeezability.” A vet- 
eran of War II mobilization, Small 
is trying to “phase this thing out. We 
don’t want the underwear before we 
get the soldier.” In 1952’s first quarter, 
munitions will swallow 15% of total 
steel production, 28% of alloy steel, 
26-28% of aluminum (more unless 
the Northwest's power shorage is 
solved), and practically 100% of items 
like cobalt and columbium. In dollars, 
estimates the Department of Com- 
merce, the military will take $40 bil- 
lion, 12.5% of 1951’s $330 billion pro- 
duction; for fiscal 52, the percentage 
will climb to 18% ($60 billion of $340 
billion production). “Neither figure,” 
snaps Small, “is greater than a prudent 
man would lay out in insurance if he 
saw a forest fire coming.” 

And* military insurance premiums 
have gone up, chimed in gravel-voiced 
Harold Boyer of the Aircraft Production 
Board. During War II, Boyer for-in- 
stanced, Consolidated Vultee’s Fort 
Worth plant turned out 200 B-24s a 
month with 29,000 employees. Now the 
same plant, with 31,000 employees, 
coughs up just 8 B-36s per month. 

Other troubles were voiced by squat, 
shield-faced Richard Searles, Under- 
secretary of the Interior. Owing to a 
paucity of pipeline, spot shortages of 
oil are likely to develop this winter in 
places remote from refineries. Lacking 
transportation to suck it to market, 
400,000 barrels a day are backed up in 
Texas, New Mexico and the Rockies. 
A shortage of hopper cars and exten- 
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a matter of getting the fix and deferring the deferrable 


sive replacement of ovens augur a 1952 
deficit of 3,000,000 tons of coke—of 
which 1.5 tons is needed to make a 
ton of steel. Old rain-maker Searles will 
put his trust in dry ice to remedy the 
dry state of the Bonneville watershed. 
Laments he: present production stand 
ards call for more electricity than ever 
before. Although the nation showed a 
$300 billion production at War II's 
peak year, and power capacity has in- 
creased 43% since 1944, there are still 
not enough kilowatt hours to go around. 
To make matters worse, electricity is 
almost impossible to ration. Searles 
dropped a debatable gem when he 
claimed: “DepInt undertakes to provide 
sufficient incentive so that expansion 
will not be delayed” (see page 19). 
Up stepped stiff-backed, stiff-chinned 
James K. Knudson, Defense Transport 
Administrator, with more woes. Since 
September of last year, clipped Knud- 
son, there has been a freight car short- 
age of 40,000 cars a day. With 300,000 
new cars needed, strikes (at Pullman) 
and materials shortages have cut pro- 
duction from a planned 10,000 cars a 
month to 6,200 or 6,300. Motor carriers 
have helped, by contributing 150 bil- 
lion ton-miles in 1951, v. 50 billion in 
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1946. Touching the atomic shadow 
threatening the nation’s distribution 
centers, Knudson had two things to say: 
(1) “It is our intention to keep as 
many ports operative as possible to the 
extent of our ability to do so” and (2) 
“We have plans in locked drawers in 
case present ‘ifs’ don’t materialize.” 

No beater of gums, Defense Mate- 
rials Procurement’s Jess Larson took 
less time than any other bureau chief 
(8 minutes). Facing up to the facts, 
potato-faced Larson wouldn’t say Amer- 
ica is a “have-not” nation, but he would 
say that “we’ve skimmed off the cream” 
of easy-to-get minerals. Referring to 
DMPA’s list of 73 items-to-be-stock- 
piled, Carnera-chested Larson had a 
word of encouragement: “Got all the 
black pepper we want—not buying any 
more—but duck feathers are very much 
in demand.” 

Newest and possibly handsomest ad- 
dition to Wilson’s batting order, trouble- 
shooter Clay Bedford (Forses, Sep- 
tember 15, 1951, page 35) hid the 
toughest trouble of all under his grey- 
tufted crown: machine tools. With 
$3,700 billion worth of tools to be built, 
cnly $2,280 billion worth are in sight 
by the end of 1952 (even allowing for 











DELICIOUS DINER 


Pictured above is the latest model diner (dining car, that is) offered by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. It consists of five vending machines at one end 
of a coach, five double seats having been removed to make room. The 
machines dispense sandwiches (25¢, 35¢, 50¢), coffee for a dime (black, 
black with sugar, with cream and no sugar, with cream and sugar), candy 
bars, Danish pastry, doughnuts, ice cream, milk, chocolate milk, and orange 
drink. At present the coin diner is making the Washington-New York day 


run on an experimental basis. 














a 100% increase in 1952 over this year's 
production). Bedford is trying to get 
around this by “phasing’—giving one 
manufacturer enough machine tools for 
his pilot line, another enough for pro- 
duction tooling, another enough for all- 
out turnout—and by negotiating with 
Italian and Japanese toolmakers. Some- 
how, squirmed Bedford, he thought 
there'd be “enough tools to cut up all 
the materials Mel Anshelm will release 
to us.” 

Lest labor go unmentioned, Wilson’s 
manpower man, old Civil Service Com- 
missioner Arthur S. Flemming, issued 
a few cheerful generalities in his ner- 
vous, forced-draft voice. His office, 








claimed Flemming, had “developed a 
reporting system that goes right back 
to the Interagency Manpower Commis- 
sion, where sharp checks are made on 
policy execution.” Also instituted: a 
vigorous program to “use people in ac- 
cordance with their training and educa- 
tion’"—which had a familiar ring to 
army veterans who had seen jewelers 
given 10-ton trucks and_bricklayers 
given micrometers during War II. 
After canteloupe, chicken and cherry 
pie (on the taxpayers) in the maple- 
paneled Governor’s Room of Bill Mar- 
tin’s Federal Reserve headquarters, the 
fourth estate heard FRB’s economists, 
in the name of eredit restrictions, take 
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credit for a “leveling out” of price in- 
dexes. Twenty minutes later, they heard 
ESA economist Griffith Johnson allege: 
“There are limits to the efficiency of 
taxes, savings, credit controls in nar- 
rowing the gap between increased in- 
come and decreased available goods,” 
The BLS wholesale price index, John- 
son pointed out, shows 75% of nonfarm 
items at or above February prices, with 
only 25%—hides, leather, textiles, fats, 
and such—below that month's level, 
Proving what? Proving, said Johnson, 
that “the bulk of the economy is hit- 
ting the ceiling . . . if we were to re- 
move the ceiling, it would go right 
through the roof.” 

Furthermore, added blonde, cuily- 
haired Johnson (no relation to black, 
straight-haired Eric Johnston, ESA 
chief): “Wage stabilization is undoubt- 
edly having a tremendous effect,” even 
though current negotiations between la- 
bor unions and big employers are re- 
sulting in boosts way beyond policy 
limits laid down in the regulations. 

On rent controls, only holdover from 
War II’s control apparatus, Rent Sta- 
bilizer Tighe Woods worried aloud over 
the law’s “two weaknesses.” One: to 
declare an area critical to defense, a 
hatful of agencies had to “co-operate 
in assembling the justification for the 
critical area certification,” i.e., agree. 
Two: the law “permits the local gover- 
ing body of any community to decon- 
trol itself even though the area is still 
critical.” Should a city decontrol, and 
the agencies re-certify that the area is 
critical, rent control can be re-estab- 
lished. But, squared off round-faced 
Woods, “how long this merry-go-round 
could keep up no attorney on my staf 
is willing to predict.” 

On Charlie Wilson’s own merry-go- 
round, no one could predict when the 
brass ring—$150 billion worth of war 
goods—could be snatched from the pro- 
duction whirl. Meanwhile, Wilson & 
Co. were doing their darndest, in Wash- 
ingtonese, to “get the fix on the pro- 
gram’s do-ability.” 


HOFFMAN’S HOPE 


WEN a $19.3 million outfit hasn’t paid 
a dividend on its common for three 
years running and first-half earnings 
are only 5¢ a share, the wildest idea 
seems worth trying. Pressed into just 
that Procrustean bed, U.S. Hoffman 
Machinery’s dollar-desperate Albert C. 
Bruce, 62 and still a slick man in 4 
spot, scratched his head in dismay. His 
dry-cleaning equipment business was 
getting a rumpled reputation in Wall 
Street: with sales down by half since 
’45 and profits off 88% since 46, Hof- 
man’s common was down on its baggy 
knees (15% versus 47% at its ’46 peak). 
With steam in the Hoffman press down 
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U. S. HOFFMAN MARKET HISTORY: 
Solid line shows market midpoints of 
U. S. Hoffman common. Dotted line 
shows midpoints of American Laundry 
Machine Company, only other listed 
company in dry cleaning equipment 
field. 


to a record low, Bruce reached out 
into the wild blue yonder for a gim- 
mick that would gadgeteer Hoffman 
back from the cleaners. 

What he came up with, Clevelanders 
bustled to see last month. Called a 
“Valeteria,” Bruce’s new wrinkle is a 
mechanical merchandiser with a per- 
sonality. Coin-operated lockers located 
at dense traffic points, Valeteria units 
are pick-up-and-delivery depots for 
dry cleaning. Each machine has a tele- 
phone and eight lockers. You pick up 
the phone, tell the voice what you want 
done with your clothing and install it 
in a locker. When you return a few 
hours later, you call the operator for 
the charge, deposit your coins and walk 
away with your freshly cleaned and 
pressed wearables. 

Hoffman’s Bruce says “Valeterias” 
will provide “a real service.” VP Jo- 
seph Friedman thinks they will “revo- 
lutionize” the dry-cleaning business. 
[t's the voice that fascinates Friedman: 
“I can’t stress the psychological aspects 
of that personal touch too much. The 
customer wants individual attention; 
for the first time in coin vending, he 
gets it.” But Bruce is really banking on 
the economics of vending. Normally the 
cost of doing a $20,000 annual business 
in a dry-cleaning store is $9,650. With 
the Valeteria, it’s only $3,450. 

Citing a survey to show how it’s 
done, Bruce notes that the average con- 
ventional transaction at the dry clean- 
ers takes 5% minutes of salesclerk time 
while you wait for the receipt.” Dis- 
pensing entirely with sales slip writing, 
Valeterias reduce the operation to 42 
seconds. 

Before this time rolls around next 
year, U.S. Hoffman hopes to have Val- 
eterias installed in thousands of apart- 
ment houses, train stations and down- 
town business locations. Local dry 
cleaners will either buy or lease them 
(at about $1,800 per set of 24 steel 
lockers) and Hoffman won’t sell them 
to newcomers. If the idea works, Bruce 
may wind up selling everything from 
fur coats to diapers in his “personal- 
ized” venders. 
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MIDWEST HAS ITS DAY 


EVER SINCE a backwoods lawyer named 
Lincoln wrestled his way to fame, re- 
luctant Easterners recognized there is 
a Midwest—a slightly savage prairie, 
dominated by wheat pits, hog butchers 
and Col. McCormick’s flood-lit Tribune 
Tower. Chicago, St. Louis, The Twin 
Cities and Cleveland were overgrown 
provincial communities where the finan- 
cially minded dealt by wire through 
Wall Street, like other civilized in- 
vestors. 

And when the four cities’ stunted 
little stock exchanges announced merger 
in December, 1949, Streeters were 
amused. After 50 years’ effort, wasn’t 
their dwarfed status proof the Big 
Board and the Curb had outclassed 
them? Rather than compete with New 
York, they should do the decent thing: 
close up. 

But last month, after 22 months’ op- 
eration, the Midwest Stock Exchange 
was very much alive. From Texas cow- 
boys, California riveters, Boston Blue- 
bloods and investors in between, orders 
hummed along: MSE’s leased wires to 
the tune of 18.4 million shares last 


year. Worth $497.6 million, volume’ 


was 152% more than predecessor ex- 
changes ticketed in 1949. 

Spark behind the big boost is MSE’s 
45-year-old, flat-spoken, fast-moving 
James E. Day, hired in 1944 to activate 
Chicago Stock Exchange membership. 
By the time he became CSE president 
in 1946, suave Jim was knee deep in 
a probe to discover why his exchange 
was making no splash in the financial 
puddle. 

Deep-digging Day wanted to know 
why (1) 25 CSE issues accounted for 
25% of activity; (2) 65 issues from 
Midwest corporations supplied only 2% 
of NYSE volume. When Admiral Cor- 
poration was listed in New York after 
swapping 29,000 shares a month on 
CSE, why was volume on both ex- 


changes less than it had been in Chi- 
cago alone? 

Range of ownership was the answer. 
To trade well, Day found, a regional 
exchange listing needed at least 150,- 
000 shares in public hands, more than 
1,000 stockholders, and a price around 
$20. For listing on both a local and a 
primary exchange, an issue should rep- 
resent a nationally-known company, 
should have 1% million shares out, 10,- 
000 holders, and a low price. Best re- 
sults came when a stock was left to 
grow on a local exchange where it 
was well known: Armour, Crane Co.. 
Studebaker, U. S. Gypsum, among 
others, spent more than nine years on 
the CSE. 

From his leg work, Day concluded: 
(1) a regional exchange was needed for 
good issues too small or too local for 
the Big Board; (2) too few stocks ap- 
peared each year for seven outfits (Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit) to grow 
on while cutthroating each other over 
the same issues; (3) one exchange 
could do the work of seven. 

For two years Day lived like an Arab, 
shuttled from city to city, flashing facts, 
parrying objections. Biggest beef came 
from outlying towns where brokers too 
small to keep an associate on a new 
exchange floor in Chicago, couldn’t see 
paying correspondent fees for trading 
privileges. To the rescue came CSE 
VP Raymond M. Day (no kin to Jim) 
and Chicago Stock Clearing Corp. pres- 
ident Harold Kramer, with a revolu- 
tionary gimmick called “clearing by 
mail.” The setup allowed any member, 
wherever located, to trade directly with 
the exchange by phone or letter, having 
to pay only a modest floor brokerage 
charge (about $3 per 100 shares). This 
extra, which even NYSE members lack, 
clinched Jim’s sales talk. 

When the chips went down, only 
Cleveland, Chicago, Minneapolis-St. 
Paul and St. Louis joined hands. The 


MIDWEST’S BOARD: 
after two years as an Arab, ulcer pills and a $500 million volume 
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CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


wee «NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM iMMEDIATELY 
tf PRECEDING PERIODS. 


Designed by PICK-S. N.Y. 


Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an 
“economic unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. 
The indexes reflect business as it was during the last week of Septem- 
ber. N.B.—Area indexes require a consistent movement for two months 
to register an improvement or a decline. 


THE ECONOMY 





THOUGH FoR the first time since 
Korea, Forses National Index shows 
no gain in year-to-year comparisons, 
the promised uptrend seems at hand. 
Until now, up and down movements 
have been spotty. This month they 
show a marked regional character, 
suggest increasing dependence on 
defense outlays as basis of stable 
economy. Comparatively poor per- 
formance in Southern and some 
Eastern areas exerts a drag, but all 
areas west of the Mississippi forge 
ahead of last September’s marks. 
Cotton areas and textile centers 
(largely coinciding) provide most of 
the soft spots. Also weak: consumer 
goods centers, especially in furniture 
and appliances. Advancing areas 


Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 
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clearly show new impetus for the 
defense program, especially where 
aircraft and machining operations 
concentrate. 

Cities showing greatest losses in- 
clude Mobile (due to slump in cot- 
ton prices), Pueblo (mining activity 
lags), Buffalo (flour milling, domes- 
tic and export, is slow), and Miami 
(with a pre-season slump). Pueblo 
and Salt Lake City reflect slack 
sugar prices as beet harvest time 
rolls round. 

Greatest metropolitan advances 
mark defense areas (Washington, 
Dallas-Ft. Worth, Wichita, Norfolk), 
oil centers (particularly Oklahoma 
City, as Iranian losses are replaced ) 
and coal centers (after a slow sum- 
mer and the miners’ vacation). Re- 


‘tail sales are excellent in Sacramento, 


sharply off in Chattanooga. 
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others, snorts MSE board chairman 
Homer Hargrave, “ran the flag of civic 
pride so high they could never get it 
down with any kind of face.” But in- 
dividuals in the dissenting cities bought 
seats. For the exchanges, says Jim, “the 
door is always open.” 

Insinuation that four broken-down 
marketplaces merged in desperation 
makes Day see red. He points to CSE’s 
1946-1949 books which show a $1.8 
million surplus. “The other three were 
solvent, too,” says Jim. Mention of 
competition with New York brings an 
irate “ridiculous,” from MSE’s presi- 
dent. “We are not competing, but deal- 
ing in securities best suited to a smaller, 
more local market.” 

To this end, Day & Co. weeded out 
dual listings which should have only 
one market, shelved them on an inac- 
tive basis, added over-the-counter is- 
sues meeting local requirements. Mid- 
west now trades nearly 500 issues, with 
about half also listed in New York. 

Persuading company brass—however 
publicity conscious—to get into the act 
was no holiday game. Once listed (for 
a flat $1,000) a corporation must re- 
port officers’ transactions in its own 
stock, list top salaries and report finan- 
cial condition periodically to the ex- 
change. 

Fascinated by the prestige of New 
York’s Big Board—where listing costs 
a minimum $2,000 and $500 annually 
for 15 years—proud managements shied 
from MSE. But a year of pursuing, per- 
suading and pinning down netted Day 
47 new names the first year, more than 
were added in 12 previous years, and 
the rate is continuing through 1951. 

To help corporations better stock- 
holder relations, marketwise Midwest 
spearheaded a drive for local stock 
transfer facilities. Even when a suitable 
corporation offered issues through Chi- 
cago, it usually left its bank transfer 
agent in New York, where Albany tax 
takers exact a l¢ to 4¢ tribute on every 
share sold. To save investors’ pennies 
(Midwest states have no transfer tax) 
and to cut transfer time to 24 hours, 
Day haunted company treasurer offices 
to establish dual agents. Last month, 
energetic Jim announced all but 17 
dual-listed stocks can now by-pass New 
York, get full treatment in and around 
the Windy City. 

With the stage set for action, Mid- 
west offered 400 memberships at $2,- 
500, to give the new venture a $1 mil- 
lion capitalization. But the offer had 
strings. Sales were limited to members 
of predecessor exchanges and to “qual- 
ified” applicants. From his high-chair- 
man’s chair, 30-year-market-veteran 
Homer Hargrave went to bat for the 
low price to attract a young, aggressive 
broker horde. The bargain price al- 
lowed aspiring securitymen to start 
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business with $10,0U0 mimimum liabil- 
ity capital, $500 initiation fee, plus the 
cost of the seat (v. NYSE’s $50,000- 
60,000 seat price, $4,000 initiation, 
$25,000 capital). Currently, MSE seats 
sell at $7,000. Unlike NYSE members, 
who can hold seats for speculation, or, 
as Hargrave quips, “because they have 
a family phobia against selling any- 
thing,” members must be active stock 
brokers. Membership was broadened 
further when directors admitted corpo- 
rate seatholders who appoint perma- 
nent exchange representatives or for 
their firms—a unique twist. 

Munching pills to soothe an ulcer he 
cultivated during MSE’s first hectic 
year, Jim modestly reads the score for 
1950: members earned $5.5 million in 
commissions, 154% more than 1949's 
seaters. Volume for 1951’s first eight 
months: 11.4 million shares worth $339 
million v. NYSE’s 403 million shares at 
$12.5 billion, the Curb’s 75.2 million at 
$1 billion. Small as the figures ap- 
pear, the triple growth over 1949's first 
eight months (4.7 million shares valued 
at $119.7 million) proves Day’s pud- 
ding. 


SCOTT ROLLS WEST 


LIkE OTHER Americans, Pennsylvania’s 
Scott Paper Company (assets $51.5 
million) unveiled a yen to go West 
last month, voiced hopes of wedding 
Washington’s little-known, well-heeled 
Soundview Pulp Company (assets $29 
million). If both companies’ stockhold- 
ers give consent to the combine—al- 
ready okayed by directors—owners of 
sulphite pulpmaker Soundview will get 
% shares of Scott common for one of 
SPC. They will also get a steady intra- 
company pulp outlet and a chance to 
hitch their financial wagons to Scott’s 
rising sales star. (First six months $61.8 
million sales in 1951, v. $47.2 million 
in 1950's first half, pushed Scott com- 
mon to a recent 59, more than double 
1946’s 21 low, when sales totaled only 
$46.2 million.) For tissue titan Thomas 
McCabe, Scott president, merger prom- 
ises a site and a flow of pulp for a 
long-wanted integrated plant a stone’s 


throw from booming West Coast mar- 
kets. 


JUST PLANE TROUBLE 


WHEN aiRcrAFT production lagged last 
summer, Defense Mobilizer Charles 
Wilson put Harold R. Boyer at the 
head of a new Aircraft Production 
Board. Director of Production Engineer- 
ing at General Motors, Bill Boyer 
packed plenty of herd-riding experience 
into his War II years in the Office of 
Production Management and later the 
War Production Board. Skipper Boyer 
is heading into an experience-testing 
South Pole winter, compliments of Wal- 
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-——LABOR RELATIONS 


Little things 


Goop labor relations are the sum to- 
tal of the “little things” that com- 
panies do to make the worker’s job 
easier, safer, less boring and in the 
end—more productive. You might 
cull an idea or two for your own 
company from this traveler’s diary: 

Polly, Polly: At the Scott Paper 
Co. (Chester, Pa.) the personnel de- 
partment has been training a parrot 
to say: “It’s worth repeating— 
THINK, WORK, TALK SAFETY.” 
When there is a lost-time accident, 
the parrot is moved into the office 
of the department head where the 
mishap occurred. The parrot jabbers 
away for a week—a constant re- 
minder to the foreman to improve 
his safety vigilance. 

Up and Coming: As guides for 
plant tours, General Foods (Ho- 
boken, N. J. plant) uses young ex- 
ecutives who are being gruomed for 
bigger jobs. Gives them a chance 
to improve their public speaking 
and make good contacts with the 
public. Also helps the future bosses 
get to know people and production 
from A to Z. 

No Bull: This year the Coleman 
Co. (Wichita, Kan.) had a bang-up 
attendance at the company picnic. 
Reason: The door prize was a hind 
quarter of beef with free frozen 
locker space for a year. 

Word of Praise: When a customer 
sends in a complimentary letter 
about service or product, Jensen 
Printing Co. (Minneapolis, Minn.) 
lets the workers know pronto. Spe- 
cially designed bulletin board runs 
reprints of customer praise. 

Help Wanted: Monroe Calculat- 
ing (Orange, N. J.) has hit upon a 
good recruitment gimmick. Near 
plant entrances company has dis- 
plays of action photos of “workers 
at work.” Caption reads: “Pick Your 
Own Job.” Pictures are so dramatic 
that many a passerby comes into 
the personnel office to apply for a 
job. 

Free Feed: Retired employees at 
Upjohn Co. (Kalamazoo, Mich.) are 
given GUEST CARDS which en- 
title them to free lunches at com- 
pany snack bars and cafeteria when- 
ever they choose to visit the plant. 

Say “Ah”: On his birthday, every 
employee of Southwest Corrugated 
(New Orleans, La.) gets a present 
—a free medical examination. 

Clean Cheesecake: To dramatize 
good housekeeping, Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Corp. (Pueblo, Colo.) se- 








lected three love- 
lies as Miss Paint 
Up, Miss Clean 
Up and Miss Fix 
Up. Girls dressed 
in shorts and 
armed with mop, 
broom and_lad- 
der, toured company’s steel mills 
and demonstrated the principles of 
good housekeeping. Stunt drew 
plenty of worker attention and now 
the plants are neat as a pin. 

Sew Sew: At International Busi- 
ness Machines (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) 
all work aprons have the words 
“Work Safety” sewn on near: the 
breast pocket. Red thread makes 
the message stand out. 

High Brow: IBM discovered that 
many workers have loftier interests 
than baseball and bowling. Com- 
pany started a “Study Club” which 
features musicales, lectures, and de- 
bates on serious subjects. Response 
was terrific. Koppers Co. (Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) made same discovery. 
Company offered to give out free 
opera tickets, which were lapped 
up in two hours. 

Java: Snack Bars at Arnold Bak- 
eries (Port Chester, N. Y.) are 
called “COFFEETERIAS.” 

Ladies First: Female employees 
of Stanley Tool (New Britain, 
Conn.) get seats in busses and street 
cars. Are males more polite in Con- 
necticut? Not at all. Company makes 
sure the ladies are seated by let- 
ting them leave their jobs five 
minutes earlier than the whistle. 

Disabled: At Budd Manufactur- 
ing (Philadelphia, Pa.) workers who 
have been on sick leave wear spe- 
cial colored badges so foremen 
won't assign them to heavy duties. 

ABC: John Weed Co. (San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) distributes to its em- 
ployees a monthly card with this 
bit of simple and sound economics: 

JOBS depend on sales. 
Sales DEPEND on price. 
Price depends ON cost. 
Cost depends on YOU. 

Punched Out: Parker Pen Co. 
(Janesville, Wis.) has now made 
“no time clocks” a permanent fea- 
ture. Executives say that workers 
stick to jobs longer because they 
don’t have to rush for time clock at 
quitting time. As a substitute, Parker 
has an honor system. Employees fill 
out their own “in” and “out” on 
small cards. Information is filled in 
by employees any time during day. 





Lawrence Stessin 
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Today you need the best counsel 
in refurnishing your present office— 
or outfitting a new one. 


The INDIANA DESK shield marks 
your office equipment dealer as a 





reliable, dependable source for 
Natural-ly Better Wood Office Fur- 
niture — designed for comfort, 


efficiency, and durability. 


Talk with your Indiana Desk dealer 
about your office furniture needs 

. see the beautiful Indiana Desk 
Catalog. See how it simplifies your 


office planning — despite a short 
supply. 
Write for the name of your nearest 


dealer. 





lilustrated is the Fleet 
Line Conference Desk — 
a modern, island-base executive desk. 





@ oe 
unduana desk co. 
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NOW—Protect your business, 
your family, your savings, 
from “tax lightning”! 


oo" JK. LASSER’S ctzmox 
What You Should Know about 
ESTATE and GIFT TAXES 


Essential for property owners, businessmen, 
accountants, lawyers, insurance agents, etc. 
Send check or a As | 
(oniy $2.95 postpaid), or C.0.D. from: 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Dept. 89 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


GUARANTEE: Return in 10 days for full refund 
if not completely satisfied. 
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ter Reuther’s United Auto Workers, 
CIO. 

Storm warnings are up, for the air- 
craft industry is face to face with a 
concerted UAW effort to win important 
concessions. First union move came 
suddenly, late in the evening of Sep- 
tember 4, when Douglas’ James L. 
Mayer, Federal Conciliator Harry Mal- 
com, and a UAW rep failed to come to 
terms. Next morning 10,000 UAW pro- 
duction workers kept away from the 
sprawling Long Beach, Calif., plant 
which houses production lines for the 
giant C-124 transport. Douglas, which 
hadn’t had a strike since ’37, offered the 
walkers an average of 22 cents an hour 
increase plus a cost-of-living escalator 
clause. The union, still out as this issue 
went to press, clung to stiff demands: 
a six per cent retroactive pay increase 
from October 50 to April ’51, ten per 
cent retroactive from April ’51. 


Across the country, the situation was 
worse. At Wood-Ridge New Jersey’s 
Wright Aeronautical plant, over 10,000 
production workers of local 669, UAW, 
stopped turning out the vital Sapphire 
Jet (J-65) and other aircraft engines; 
started, on September 25, what may be 
a long vigil around the deserted plant 
(office workers have respected the 
lines). The union demands twelve cents 
an hour across the board, up to 45 
cents per hour for skilled trades, three 
weeks paid vacation after ten years, 
three times the current life insurance 
benefits, and a one-year contract with 
one wage reopening at any time during 
the contract life. Curtiss-Wright officials 
offered three, six, and nine-cent hourly 
increases, depending on labor grades 
(1,177 employees nine cents, 5,400 em- 
ployees six cents, 2,400 three cents, 
774 no cents), want a three-year con- 
tract with an annual reopening. Wright 
officials also claim ‘union contract lan- 
guage will permit unions to dictate 
what products can be licensed and sub- 
contracted. C-W last gave a 14-cent 
across the board increase in October 
50, last year paid an average annual 
wage of $4,269 (including overtime) 
to hourly workers. The C-W mess even 
has a non-contract monkeywrench. 
Union bargainers won’t come to terms 
unless the new plant food concession- 
aire, the Slater System, recognizes the 
union as bargainer for cafeteria workers. 

Not in serious trouble, United Air- 
craft is nevertheless smarting from 
union welts inside and outside the cor- 
poration. The lengthy Alcoa strike 
(Forses, August 15) plus a September 
13 walkout in Detroit’s big-subcontract- 
ing Excello Corporation have hurt. And 
trouble is brewing at its Pratt & Whit- 
ney Southington plant, where the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists 
have rejected an already-signed, three- 
year contract. 
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Boyer’s troubles aren't little ones. The 
country’s two major engine producers 
(P&W and C-W) have been hit. C-W 
production has stopped completely, 
United has cut back. Elsewhere also, 
plane-makers are shaking like a tail in 
a gale. UAW contracts with Ryan Aero- 
nautical, Fairchild and Glenn L. Martin 
are due to expire in a few weeks. 
Reuther’s UAW, striking at a time when 
production is behind schedule and con- 
tracts are heavy, may freeze military 
plans and manufacturers’ blood on their 
chilly course. The IAM, other major 
bargainer for aircraft workers, has not 
been rowdy: its workers at Douglas 
plants continue to work under their no- 
strike pledge. Pratt and Whitney IAM- 
ers have not sided with the Southing- 
ton renegades. Beams William Martin, 
financial Secretary of the IAM in Santa 
Monica: “Labor problems at Douglas 
are worked out to almost complete satis- 
faction of all concerned.” Douglas pro- 
duction men could hardly agree. 























COPPER KETTLE 


LasT MONTH, 22 days after President 
Truman’s restraining order shooed strik- 
ing copper miners back underground, 
Phelps Dodge Corporation and crew 
reached truce terms, following close 
behind Kennecott Copper’s _ earlier 
treaty. With 58 days of the order left 
to bring the other half of the Big Four 
—Anaconda and American Smelting and 
Refining—into the friendly fold, copper’s 
kettle was boiling again. 

As negotiators packed up and buz- 
zies again vibrated in the pits, PD 
brass signed another, more profitable 
pact. Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency’s Jess Larson announced Phelps 
Dodge would sink $25 million into Bis- 
bee and Douglas, Ariz., expansion. 
Said Larson: DMPA will take 112,500 
tons of the first 150,000 refined at 22¢ 
a lb. (copper is pegged at 24%¢) if no 
other takers show. New facilities with 
$8,000-ton annual capacity will roll in 
late 1954. Similar, smaller contracts 
were made with Arizona’s Copper Cities 
Mining Co. and Montana’s North Butte 
Mining Co. 

Meanwhile in New York, American 
Smelting directors, trying to forget their 
labor woes, took a long look at their 
high-priced common (recently at 100), 
voted to ask stockholders to split shares 
2 for 1. If adopted, next month, the 
move will increase outstanding shares 
to 5.2 million. 

At 84, Kennecott common also rode 
high. Queried by eager owners, presi 
dent Charles R. Cox denied a_ stock 
split was afoot. At the same time, he 
dubbed his company’s post-walkout 
performance “excellent.” One reason: 
Freeney compares with the scarcity of 
copper. . 
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NEW IDEAS 





The Age of Light 
No more smooching at the movies. 
Here’s a screen that doesn’t need to be 
in a dark room. A good idea for class- 


room use, as “teach” can now keep an 
eye on the kids, and the kids don't 


Pace. 


have to squint over their notes any 
longer. The screen has an unbreakable, 
wide-angle projection surface (40 x 40 
inches), weighs less than 22 pounds. 
Extra feature: tilting chain at top of 
screen, making it possible to move 
screen so that everyone can enjoy a 
good viewing angle. Especially mated 
with the screen is a light-weight stand 
in an “attractive shade of pastel green.” 
(Radiant Mfg. Corp., 2627 W. Roose- 
velt Road, Chicago 8, IIl,) 


Ain’t it Pretty? 

Now there’s a chalk that practically 
‘lights up.” Blacklight Fluorescent 
Chalk livens up blackboard lectures, 
sales meetings, classroom presenta- 
tions. Specifically suited for portraying 
sketches, maps, displays, medical pres- 
entations. Available in sets of six radi- 
ant fluorescent colors (Blue-White, 
Green, Yellow, Red, Blue, Orange-Red ) 
that glow with neon-like brilliance 
when activated by Blacklight. Easily 
erased with an ordinary board eraser 
or cloth. (Norco Products Mfg. Co., 
392 Bleecker St., New York 14, N. Y.) 


Beautiful Boulders 


Sir William Osler said that any hobby 
is a good hobby, but obviously some 
are better than others. Rock collecting 
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is one that a maker of a kit of fluores- 
cent minerals is trying to promote. Rea- 
son: for purposes of identifying rock 
specimens and minerals. Thrown into 
this kit for good measure is “Model H. 
Mineralight,” an ultra violet black light 
that brings out the fluorescent colors of 
rock specimens, making them pleasing 
to look at. As the kit promoter points 
out, rock collecting may become a 
highly profitable hobby if you stumble 
across some tungsten or uranium. (UIl- 
tra-Violet Products Inc., 145 Pasadena 
Ave., South Pasadena, Calif.) 


Smile Prettier 


A new way to clean the cuspids. The 
bristles of this four-way toothbrush aye 
set in a spiral around a pliable wire 
center that is attached to a plastic 
handle. The wire is easily bent to get 
behind teeth, to get into spaces left by 
extractions, and to clean the clasps of 
partial dentures and removable bridges. 





The catch: it is not a substitute for 
your regular toothbrush, but an assist- 
ant. How it assists: the four-way job 
has latex bands on its handle that en- 
able the user to attach it to his present 
toothbrush. The makers promise that 
the “brush will eliminate one of the 
major causes of tooth decay, thus add 
years to the life of the remaining teeth.” 
(Brittain Products Co., 380 East Ex- 
change St., Akron, O.) 


Burning Up? 

Something dazzling in the way of 
drapes. If your drapes are made of 
“dynel,” a hot new fiber, no hot flame 
can possibly injure them (so goes the 
rumor). Reason: a permanent, built-in 
“fire extinguisher”—vinyl chloride—com- 
prises 60% of the fiber, stops the burn- 
ing when the flame is removed. Not 
only are dynel drapes a fire-proof pro- 
tection against any pyromaniac running 
around your house, but they are also 
washable, non-sagging, non-stretching, 
quick-drying. Plus: resistant to acids. 
alkalis, stains, mothproof and mildew- 
proof. (Union Carbide & Carbon Co.. 
30 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y.) 
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FRANCHISE OPEN 


You can manage the “4th Utility” in your 
area—a profitable, permanent utility, 
supplying soft water service to homes, 
laundries, beauty parlors and dozens of 
businesses in hard water areas all over 
U.S. Installing equipment, and 
servicing customers, need no pre- 
vious experience. 





Business men, professional men, 
investors, distributors of bottled gas, 

beverages, ice and coal! are invited to learn how 
to set up a full or part time business for back a 
good man), in a utility service which ranks along 
with gas, electric, ‘phone for profit, growth and 
permanency, Capital investment secure. Tell us your 
location and we'll tell you your potential and capital 
needed. Thousands of dealers have established 
successful soft-water service busimess. 


FILTER-SOFT CORPORATION 


Dept. F 
1630] GRAND RIVER AVE., DETROIT 27, MICH. 








This book gives you the most efficient 
methods of oil discovery, development 
and production for maximum oil recovery 








OIL and GAS PRODUCTION 


Compiled by the Engineering Committee 
of the Interstate Oil Compact Commission 


@ Explains simply and clearly where oil 
and gas occur, the nature of the reservoirs 
in which they are found, and the technical 
science of utilizing and supplementing the 
natural forces available for their recovery. 
The practices described will make available 
the greatest amount of these nonreplace- 
able natural resources. 

A book for oil producers, royalty owners, 
lawyers, legislators—everyone interested in 
oil and gas production. t, 

Send for your copy today. 5G 


Only $2.75 postpaid. Order from: 3 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS, 3 





Dept. P-10, Norman, Oklahoma yy << 














es, there are 76,251 stockholders in Ohio Edison Company 

—holders of common and preferred shares. At current 
market prices this ownership is worth about $189,000,000. 
These invested savings have helped build electric facilities 
to serve a territory of over 1,800,000 population. 

Who are these people? And where do they live? 

Ohio Edison stockholders live in every state in the Union 
and in 29 foreign countries. There are 32,000 men and 31,000 
women ewning stock as individuals, and 9,400 individuals 
owning stock jointly or as fiduciaries. They represent almost 
every trade and occupation. Over 18,000 of them live in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

Then there are over 3,200 other stockholders—insurance 
companies with their millions of policy holders backed by 
such investments as these; religious, educational and other 


institutions; labor unions, pension funds and trust funds. 
This is the American way—a true people’s ownership— 
where people invest in business-managed, tax-paying enter- 
prises, to build resources that serve the public without any 
burden on tax-payers or public credit—and where people, as 
owners and builders, receive “wages” on their investment 


working for the public good. 


OHIO Edison COMPANY 


General Offices: Akron, Ohio 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 

AGEMENT AND CIRCULATION _ RE- 
UIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
F AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 

THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933 and JULY 
2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 
233) of FORBES, ublished Twice a Month 
at New York, -» for October 1, 1951. 
1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 

associate publisher, managing editor and business 

managers are: 

-~ yk . Forbes, 80 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. 

Pe. A, "publisher, Malcalm A Forbes, 80 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. 

Managirg Editor, Robert K. , aR 80 Fifth 
Avenue, New York i: BT. 

Business Manager—Richard E. Kline, 80 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
2. The owners are: 

B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

B. ‘sd 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 


a a o cageas 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 


1 
Malcolm $. S. Forbes, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Gordon 8. Forbes, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 


, 


Wallace F. Forbes, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 
‘he a 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders, owning or holding 1 per 
cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: 

B. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y.; od 
Forbes, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York i, N. Y. 
4. Paragraphs two and three include, in cases 

where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the Company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting; also the statements in the two para- 
graphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner. 


RICHARD E. KLINE, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th 
day of September, 1951. 


ALICE BUSH, Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 30, 1953. 
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BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Fornes Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


25. Tae Cry For STEEL. One way for 
businessmen not to solve their problems is 
to ask Washington for controls, says a steel 
executive. With the end to steel short- 
ages in sight, Armco’s chairman puts 
the industry’s responsibilities in the crv- 
cible, warns against shortchanging Amer- 
ica by exchanging shortages for socialism. 
(15 pages). 


26. Sick ABSENTEEISM. One of indus- 
try’s greatest problems in the mobilization 
era put under the microscope for analysis. 
No answers, but plenty of facts of what 
happened to several big employers when 
workers felt the twinge. (12 pages). 


27. Monry MANAGEMENT: Your HEALTH 
Do.xar. Will illness leave you living or 
limping? This booklet gives the prevision 
that’s necessary for provision. How to 
budget your health dollar; making the 
most of health services; what to look for 
in health and accident insurance; group 
health plans and what they do for you 
“One sample copy free on request” via 
Forses; part of a series publisher charges 
for. (32 pages). 


28. THe Favorire Firty. A _ concise, 
easy-to-read analysis showing the listed 
stocks most popular with professional man- 
agement, and the relative standing of these 
stocks since ’47. Surveyed: 58 closed-end 
trusts and over 100 mutual funds with as- 
sets of over $3.5 billion. 


29. ConsuMER’s STAKE IN TEXTILE 
Processinc. Presents a pretty good picture 
of what the textile finisher has to do and 
go through to please the ever-complaining 
customer. While it is impossible to tum 
out absolutely indestructible wearing ap- 
parel, science is coming mighty close to it. 


30. UtrravioLcet Licut in CRrIMINOL- 
ocy. Outlines in detail just how ultraviolet 
ea evidence by turning the probing 

t on fingerprints, papers, various stains, 
ta paintings, rope, and the other 
tools employed by the underworld. 


$1. Apvertisinc — America’s S1x-Bil- 
LION-DoLLAR Wuippinc Boy. An apologia 
by the top VP of one of the nation’s big- 
gest ad agencies. His big urging: advertis- 
ing must be advertised to management— 
advertised hard, intelligently, consistently. 


$32. AccIDENT AND HEALTH COVERAGE 
In THe Unrrep States. An annual report 
of the Health Insurance Council, this re 
port gives all kinds of statistics on hospital- 
ization, surgical and medical benefits, other 
forms of voluntary disability coverage, in 
cluding Blue Cross and Blue Shield. 
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Tuis May be a not inopportune time to recall the 
following: 

The original Rothschild to invade London be- 
came a fabulously successful financier, spectacu- 
larly swelling the family’s riches. His operations 
on the London Stock Exchange proved dazzlingly 
profitable. A friend asked him one day how it was 
done. Rothschild’s reported reply was: “There are 


only a few times—a very few times—in one’s life-- 


time when everything — absolutely everything— 
points clearly to a very big boom in securities. 
When that time comes, sell them!” 

Our own stock market has experienced an un- 
usually long-sustained advance. Bullishness has 
been rampant. Many, many stocks have soared 
sensationally, lots of them to heights not ap- 
proached even in the 1929 sizzling boom. 

“No tree ever quite reaches heaven,” is an old 
adage. 

It was the outstandingly successful (stockmar- 
ketwise) Commodore Vanderbilt who sagely ob- 
served: “No man ever went broke taking a profit.” 

Millions of investors in common stocks today 
have phenomenal paper profits. 

But relatively few are choosing to cinch them. 


Commonsense counsels caution 


roms | MINANCE 


« HEINZ H. BIEL . JOHN P. MAGUIRE 








Far be it from me to pontificate that stock quo- 
tations, on the average, will not go still higher, 
especially as yields in numerous instances are still 
generous. 

Yet, yet, yet, notwithstanding daily assurances 
that the government’s astronomical spending will 
keep industry hilt-busy in 1952 and longer, I, for 
one, do not deem it wise to climb for stocks which 
have doubled, trebled, quadrupled in price. I have 
already cashed in very substantial profits in num- 
bers of stocks, and at this moment feel disposed to 
sell more if the rise goes farther. 

Another adage: “The time to sell is when others 
are clamoring to buy. The time to buy is when 
others are dumping their holdings.” 

Personally, I am leaning towards the few de- 
pressed groups rather than the many skyrocketed 
groups. (Textile shares constitute one outstanding 
example. ) 

Not a few of our largest, most aggressive, most 
profitable corporations have committed themselves 
to unprecedentedly gigantic capital expenditures 
in the next two-three years. Their plan, in most in- 
stances, is to meet a large proportion of such ex- 
penditures from earnings. 

But what may happen to dividends, to 
stockholders, in face of inevitable in- 





This is how our resources are being shifted: more 
materials must be provided for... 


militery production... 
730 1 








- - ond defense construction, 


creases in costs and, more particularly, in 
tax imposts? On this page, in our Sep- 
tember 15, 1951 issue, we recorded nu- 
merous instances of enterprises which, 
although doing more business, have now 
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hence... other construction 
will be reduced... 
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«4. ond fewer consumer durables 
will be made 


less left for stock-owners after taxes. 

Will this trend continue? Or will the 
inflationary boom incited by unparalleled 
defense spending make it possible for 
net earnings—and dividends—to rise still 
more? 

I am not out-and-out bearish. But do 
incline to caution. 

One or two straws: Loans of New 
York banks have shot up to the record- 
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breaking total of $7,248,000,000; for the 
nation, loans have bounced $4,500,000,- 
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000 in twelve months. Consumer credit 
is increasing. Store sales last month 
dropped 8%%. Wages and other costs of 
doing business steadily expand. 


eneenet | Then, danger of another all-out World 
lonces 





War, although becoming seemingly more 
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FORECAST FOR DEFENSE (story on page 24) 





remote, cannot be left out of our reck- 
-oning. B. C. Forses. 





JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange and a registered invest- 
ment adviser, makes his head- 
quarters in our Philadelphia office. 





Transactions for his customers are 
executed and cleared through us. 
Inquiries Invited 





REYNOLDS & Co. 


Members of New York Stock Exchange, N. Y. 
€urb Exchange and other principal Exchanges. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
120 Broadway 1528 Walnut Street 
Other New York City Office Empire State Bidg. 
Branch Offices 


Chicago, Il. Allentown, Pa. Lancasier, Pa. 
Scranton, Pa. Pottsville, Pa. York, Pa. 

Bast Orange, N. J. Morristown, N. J. Bridgeton, N. J. 
Syracuse, N. Y Winston-Salem, N. C. Pinehurst, N. C. 
Durham, N. C Vineland, N. J. 








INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





Outlook for motor stocks good 


THE NUMBER of automobiles now in use 
is so large that the yearly replacement 
demand alone will keep the motor com- 
panies busy in normal times. It seems to 
me that the stocks of the two largest 
companies, General Motors and Chry- 
sler, should be owned by every investor, 
and that in case of setbacks, additional 
purchases should be made. 

Indeed, I think it worthwhile for 
readers to consider buying these stocks 
on a plan known as “Dollar Averaging.” 

Under such a plan a man would in- 
vest, say, $1,000 in General Motors at 
its present price around $50 (20 
shares). Should it decline to 45, invest 
another $1,000 (22 shares). Should a 
further decline to 40 take place, an 
additional purchase of $1,000 worth 





For a whole month— 


STANDARD & POOR’S 


Buy Recommendations on 16 (“Starred’’) 
Stocks. Most Attractive at Present Prices 
for addition to under invested accounts... or 
as replacements for less promising issues. 


ATTACH $1. FO THIS COUPON AND MAIL 


... Without additional cost you will also get data on share earn- 
ings, indicated dividends, current per cent yield, Standard & 
Poor’s market policy and advice on recommended cash reserve. 


... included in the group of (“starred”) issues you will find 
seven for appreciation, three for appreciation combined with 
worthwhile income and six for attractive current yields. 


(Offer open to new readers of this Survey only) 


ACT NOW—MAIL COUPON TODAY 





I enclose $1. Send me Standard & Poor’s Buy Recommendations 
on 16x (“Starred”) Stocks tor the next month together with earn- } 
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could be made (25 shares). A similar 
plan could be adopted with regard to 
Chrysler. 

In other words, averaging should be 
done on a dollar basis, rather than buy 
the same number of shares. As can be 
readily ascertained, “dollar averaging” 
results in a lower average price than 
if one merely bought the same number 
of shares on declines, because $1,000 
will buy more shares at 45 than can 
be bought by the same amount of 
money at $50. 

I mention the foregoing because ol 
the tremendons growth of the automo- 
bile industry, and because of its excel: 
lent long-range outlook. 

General Motors and Chrysler are s 
firmly entrenched, and their models so 
popular, that it is difficult to imagine 
these companies being overhauled by 
competitors. 

In the last year or two General Mo- 
tors’ cars totaled about 45 per cent of 
the national automobile output; Chrys 
ler around 24 per cent. This is roughly 
70 per cent of the total. Ford was the 
next largest producer, but the stock of 
this company is not on the market. 

General Motors has no funded debt; 
preferred stock amounts to $283,600, 
000 par value; common stock, 87,778, 
000 shares, of which Du Pont owns 
20,000,000 shares. Since the big boom 
year of 1929, sales of GM _ products 
have increased from $1% billion to the 
colossal total of $7% billion last year. 
During the same period, working capi- 
tal increased from $247 million, to 
$1,506 million. Earnings per share in- 
creased from $2.75 to $9.35 per share; 
and dividends from $2.15 to $6. 

As is well known, the company also 
manufactures non-automotive products 
such as electric refrigerators, air-condi- 
tioning equipment, aircraft engines, 
Diesel engines, etc. The company pays 
in dividends a liberal proportion of 
earnings. In connection with the i 
crease in the dollar volume of sales, it 
should be noted that inflation in prices 
must be considered. Automobiles (and 
almost everything else) cost much more 
today than years ago. As long as wages 
remain at high levels, prices of met- 
chandise cannot decline to the levels 
of years back. 


When the current bull market bega? 
in 1949, GM was 26. It has since at 
vanced to 54. Even if the dividend 
were temporarily reduced to.a $3 basis, 
I doubt if the stock would decline to 4 

' lower range than 45 to 40—because of 
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world has in the outlook for GM over 
a period of years. Continued popularity 
of the company’s cars should continue— 
Chevrolet, Buick, Cadillac, Oldsmobile, 
and Pontiac. 

Chrysler has no funded debt. There 
are 8,702,000 shares of stock, which is 
subject to wider swings than the stock 
of GM, of which there is ten times as 
many. Sales, since 1929, increased from 
$375 million to $2,090 million last year. 
Working capital increased from $71 
million to $334 million; earnings from 
| $2.47 per share to $14.69; and divi- 
dends from $1.50 to $9.75. The com- 
pany’s cars are well liked by the buying 
public; Chrysler, De Soto, Dodge, and 
the low-priced Plymouth. Also manu- 
factures air-conditioning, refrigeration, 
and heating equipment. 

The low price of the stock in the 
smash of 1946 was 38; the 1949 low 
was 44, from which it subsequently ad- 
vanced to 84 last year; present price 
around $70. Were the dividend reduced 
to a $4 basis, the stock should not de- 
cline more than the low 60s. It was 
split, two for one, in 1947. It would 
not be surprising if the stock were split 
again in the next few years. (Many 
higher-priced stocks have been split in 
the last two years, to bring the price 
level down to encourage buying by 
more people. As stocks are more widely 
held, the danger of too much socialism 
will be correspondingly reduced. ) 


Of course, as the automobile industry 
grows, the demand for petroleum prod- 
ucts will increase. For some years, this 
column repeatedly and strongly recom- 
mended the stocks of leading oil com- 
panies. 

Oil stocks have advanced so exten- 
sively that before making new recom- 
mendations in this group, I would like 
to see lower prices, or at least a period 
of “digestion.” 

Also, in connection with the long- 
range outlook for automobiles, I think 
lighter metals will play an important 
part. 

From present indications, the de- 
mand for aluminum should steadily in- 
crease over the years; and perhaps for 
titanium. Some time ago, I recom- 
mended Aluminum Corporation of 
America in the 50s; it has since ad- 
vanced to 88. On many occasions, I 
had also recommended U. S. Foil at 
very low prices, and this stock has since 
advanced to $53. The company owns 
55 per cent of the outstanding stock of 
Reynolds Metals (now 66), the second 
largest producer of aluminum in this 
country. For each share of its own 
stock, Foil owns about 1% shares of 
Reynolds Metals. Having recommended 
U. S. Foil so very much lower than 

(ConTinvep on PAGE 41) 
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the great confidence the investment | 


Over 300,000 INVESTORS have asked for Babson’s 
advice in the last five years. Backed up by this exper- 
ience and supported by exhaustive research, Babson’s 
knows what problems are causing investors concern under 
today’s uncertain conditions. 

‘‘What’s ahead for business?’” ““What’s the market going 
to do?” “Is there real danger of inflation?” . . . These 
and many other questions are flooding our daily mails. 

The demand has been so overwhelming that we have 
decided to release three Top Secret Bulletins covering 


these subjects: 


Bulletins: 


1. Stock Outlook for Balance of 1951 
2. Six Months Business Outlook 
3. Questions on Inflation 


Here’s some of the invaluable material included in these 


16 Stocks attractive under present conditions 


right away! 


Business Chart at no extra cost! 


BONUS BULLETIN IF YOU ACT AT ONCE 


A 4th Bulletin, “Stock Group (8 stocks) Now Yielding About 9%” 
will be sent with the other 3, if you act today! 
To bind the bargain, we’ll also send Babson’s famous Long Range 


REMEMBER: Any one of these Bulletins is worth far more 
than the $2.00 for all, which helps defray the cost of printing and 
mailing. You can’t afford to overlook this offer! 


i 
2. 5 Stocks in a Growth Industry 
3. Agood “BUY” in the paint industry 
4. 16 Stocks to be avoided 
You need these Bulletins for your own protection, 
because they carefully scrutinize the vital factors which 
influence the market’s actions. 
Simply pin $2.00 and your name and address to this 
advertisement, and your Bulletins will be mailed to you 





WRITE TO 
DEPT. F-106 





BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Massachusetts |. . 


Incorporated 




















Double Check 
Your Position 
in Commodities! 


Now you can check your decisions against 
those of leading commodity analysts. DuVal's 
Digest of commodity services gives you ma- 
jority opinion on general outlook, keeps you 
fully informed on cotton, wheat, corn, soy- 
beans, rye, cottonseed oil and lard, with clear- 
cut trading advice on each. Send only $1.00 
for 4 weeks’ trial subscription. 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, Inc. 
Dept. C4-141, 41-43 Crescent St. 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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Custodian Funds 


BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 





The Keystone Company 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. i 


Please send me prospectuses describing 
your Organization and the shares ot your 
ten Funds. S-2 
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Any Questions? 


O.K., our neck is out. We don’t know all 
the answers on stocks and bonds — and 
don’t pretend to. 

But we've always felt that the more people 
know about the stock market and invest- 
ing, the better it is for them, for us, and 
the whole country, too. 

That’s why we are willing to try and an- 
swer amy questions you may have about our 
business... 

That’s why we've repeatedly published an 
advertisement called “What Everybody 
Ought to Know About This Stock and 
Bond Business.” 

In it we answer the most common ques- 
tions we get asked . . . cover everything 
from what stocks are and why you should 
buy them, to how much they cost, why 
prices change, and what dividends they pay. 
If you'd like a free copy of “What Every- 
body Ought to Know About This Stock 
and Bond Business” in pamphlet form— 
just ask for it. 

Or if you’ve got any questions of your 
own—about the business in general, about 
particular securities, or about your own 
investments—just ask those, too. 

We'll do our best to answer them without 
charge of any kind. Simply write— 


Department SD-66 
MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 


CONSISTENT PROFITS 
IN STOCKS 


It is a recognized fact that the stock 
market offers investment opportunities 
second to none relative to capital ap- 
preciation. This fact is contingent, how- 
ever, on a person being able to consis- 
tently follow the price trend of individual 
stocks in his buying and selling of such 
stocks. Curtiss Dahl, in his new book, 
“CONSISTENT PROFITS IN THE 
STOCK MARKET,” presents the re- 
sults of extensive research to develop 
a simple procedure to consistently take 
advantage of the wonderful profit oppor- 
tunities in stocks. The first half of the 
book is concerned with presenting and 
illustrating the procedure. The second 
half provides proof of consistent worth- 
while profits over the past 16 years. 
Write for free descriptive pamphlet—you 
will never regret it. Tri-State Offset Co., 
817-Q Main Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Expanding Your Income * * «« 


By IRA V. COBLEIGH 

No mumbo-jumbo but a simple, common- 
sense way to add dollars to an income, pre- 
shrunk by taxes and inflation. The author, 
a successful investor and a successful busi- 
ness man, picks up where he left off in 
“How to Make a Killing in Wall Street 
and Keep It.” He explains the know-how 
and the know-when of investing for income 
end capital growth. To profit from this 
guide to wise investment, which entertains 
while it informs, send two dollars and this 
ad to Dept. 1. 


David McKay Co., Inc. 
225 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
e®eeeeeeeesesee 











MARKET OUTLOOK 





by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Cautious policy advisable 


Technical and economic relationships in 
1951 warn against overenthusiasm for 
a market in which the outstanding lead- 
ers are now in the tenth year of major 
uptrend. 

The general tendency, however, is 
to ignore indications that in the past 
have foreshadowed turning-points in 
the market because things are very dif- 
ferent now. The armament program 
and inflation are the principal reasons 
things are different this time. 

To anybody who remembers the 
early months of 1942 there is nothing 
very different about an armament pro- 
gram and inflation as a reason for buy- 
ing stocks. But from January through 
April in 1942 the highest grade com- 
mon stocks were persistently sold de- 
spite the fact that a great armament 
program and record-breaking deficit fi- 
nancing were inevitable. 

In 1951 it is almost impossible to 
believe that common stocks were so 
neglected at a time when the Federal 
Government was well along in a spend- 
ing program that in the two fiscal years 
1942-1943 totaled $113 billion and re- 
sulted in a $78 billion deficit. In view 
of this past history, it is amazing that 
people are so impressed with a Federal 
spending program for fiscal years 1951- 
1952 amounting to a maximum of $117 
billion that will result in a cash deficit 
of less than $5 billion for the two years. 

In 1942 adverse military develop- 
ments were dramatically obvious and 
the great majority of people paid no 
attention to the inflation threat re- 
sulting from Gevernment spending. In 
1951 Government spending has become 


the controlling factor in the stock mar- 
ket, with the majority of investors pay- 
ing relatively little attention to any- 
thing else. 

Probably the real explanation of pub- 
lic indifference to common stocks in 
1942 was that in general the trend of 
equity prices had been down for five 
years. In the present situation the basic 
reason for optimism is that good stocks 
are now in the tenth year of a majo 
advance. 

If it wete not for technical relation. 
ships that in 1951 appear to be revers 
ing 1942 indications of a major bul 
market, I probably would not be ques 
tioning prevailing optimism. 

However, when the technical indica. 
tions turn bearish but the majority of 
investors continue bullish because o 
Government spending and inflation, i 
is somewhat disturbing to realize that 
in the fifteen months since Korea the 
Government has spent $60 billion but 
has. collected $65 billion in taxes. 

Things are very different in 195- 
1951 as compared with 1941-1942. In 
the first fifteen months of fiscal years 
1942-43 leading commercial banks ir- 
creased investments $6.6 billion and de- 
creased their loans by about $100,000; 
000. In the last fifteen months invest: 
ments have declined $4.2 billion and 
loans have increased $8.3 billion. 

Past experience indicates that these 
trends have ultimately been followed 
by declines in the stock market. 

In view of the previous record it maj 
be wise to follow the cautious polic) 
indicated by the definitely visible ad 
verse technical relationships of 1951. 
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AVOID-FROZEN FUND STAGNATION 
BUY FORTUNE BUILDING VALUES 





The experience of half a century has 
enabled us to work out a scientific for- 
mula for fortune building. Success over 
many years has proved that knowing 
what to buy and when to buy and sell 
is the secret of quick fortune building. 
It is far better to know the time to sell 
to the optimists and the time to buy 
from the pessimists than it is to be fa- 
miliar with market theories. 

Years of conspicuous success for clients 
has built us pre-eminent recognition for 
our long-term market profits. That is why 
worried investors write from many parts 
of America to get the “Stock Market Ap- 
praisements” we formerly syndicated na- 
tionally on financial pages under the 
heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance on when and what to 
buy forced us to publish our comments 
in inexpensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy and hold long-term growth 
situations before the public recognizes 
their potential values largely eliminates 
the hazards of speculation. Now, thanks 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 
Who, from devoting many years protecting inves- 


tors from danger, wrote 
called ‘‘the most far-seeing economic guide for the 
future,’’ sent free to his personal clients with his 
“27 Safety Rules’ for investors and _ traders. 


nesses outgrow their initial advantages. 
He knows next to nothing about growth 
values. He does not realize the great 
number of stocks listed that are in a 
trend of natural retrogression. He does 
not know how few are impulsed by spe- 
cial advantages. However, many of the 
few that look like growth stocks have 
their own peculiar limitations and so 
never enhance. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through specializing, not through 
diversification. A few poor selections can 
destroy the gains of years. Funds were 
greatly increased when our clients bought 
a pre-reorganization bond that doubled 
in price at seventy and sold to buy an 
oil stock at seven that went to eighteen. 
Recently a discovery at four has already 
advanced to eleven and our new discov- 
ery ready to be announced has even 
greater fortune-building promise. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement. That 
alone will offset inflation. That, and for- 
tune-building requirements, calls for at 
least a fifty per cent fund gain each year. 
Instead, the great majority of investors 
see their cash values shrink each year. 
The very opposite is the basis of our 
long-term fortune-building plan. 


‘“‘America Tomorrow,”’ 





to the discovery made while evaluating 
fundamental psychological factors found 
in the Roystone Heavy Industry formula, we are enabled 
to detect the difference between distribution and accumula- 
tion, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We follow the 
fundamentals that make for profits, not the public that buys 
during distribution and sells during periods of accumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average investor never has a fair 
chance. Instead of building up a fortune in a few years, he sees 
his funds shrink year after year. Unfortunately, investors and 
traders are equally victims of propaganda. Following popular 
sentiment, they buy when they should sell and sell when they 
should buy. To protect clients against these errors, we devel- 
oped our 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

To protect our clients, we continually caution, “It is folly to 
gamble.” We buy values, not the market averages. In order to pro- 
tect clients from getting funds frozen in “stocks having excellent 
past dividend records” we select growth values in their in- 
fancy. Buying special situations, long-term growth possibilities 
independent of general conditions, makes all the difference 
between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching 
for growth values has built most of the large fortunes made in 
Wall Street. It would require pages of space to reprint the 
hundreds of letters of appreciation from longstanding clients 
now in our files, 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of our growth situations we recommend for substantial income 
and rapid growth. While they await opportunities they need 
instruction to protect them from the dangers of ill advised 
speculation. 


GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS 
One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 


of the average investor is the idea he can buy at any time and 
be sure of a profit. He has slight knowledge of the economic 
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and investment cycles. He seldom considers that many busi- 


Read what the Press Service that 
. . syndicated his “Comments” said: 
_ “What ‘Roystone Says . . .’ is respected by the best in Wall 
Street, from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing 
for this service he has foreseen all the important market 
changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 

reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” . 
_ We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment values in 
the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance, 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. 


HUNDREDS OF GRATEFUL CLIENTS WRITE US 
LETTERS LIKE THIS:— 

3/6/51—“I am most happy with your service and wish to 
express my appreciation for your fundamentally sound financial 
thinking. Have had a great increase in my funds in my six 
months of your Contact Service.”—P.J.R. 

3/5/51—“This check represents more than dollars for a 
financial service. It is an appreciation for giving me sound 
market advice for the past several years.” —W.D.I. 

3/1/51—-“Your recommendations over the past four years, 
since 1 have been a subscriber, were excellent. Your judgment 
is not only keen but astonishingly accurate.” 

3/3/51—“I am very happy that the investments to date have 
shown such good profits. Thank you so much for your kind 
interest in us small investors.”—C.N. 

Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When 
you send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America To- 
morrow” and those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and 
Traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 4, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment $25. 
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For Only $5, You Can 


TRY BARRON'S 
FOR 17 WEEKS 


to help your money grow 
Here is a way to discover, at low cost, 
how Barron’s National Business and 
Financial Weekly gives you complete 
financial and investment guidance—the 
equivalent of numerous special services 
that cost much more. A trial subscrip- 
tion—17 weeks for only $5—brings you: 

Everything you need to know to 
help you handle your business and in- 
vestment affairs with greater under- 
standing and foresight . . . the invest- 
ment implications of current political 
and economic events, and corporate 
activities ... the perspective you must 
have to anticipate trends and grasp 
profitable investment opportunities .. . 
the knowledge of underlying trends, im- 
médiate outlook, vital news and statis- 
tics, which indicate intrinsic values of 
stocks and bonds, real estate, commodi- 
ties. Compactly edited to conserve your 
time, yet keep you profitably informed. 

No other publication is like Bar- 
ron’s. It is especially edited for the man 
who is worth over $10,000, or who saves 
$1,000 or more a year. It is the only 
weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, and 
has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, special- 
ized information in serving you. 

Try Barron’s and see for yourself 
how this complete weekly financial news 
service gives you money-making, protec- 
tive information you need in managing 
your business and investments wisely, 
profitably, in the eventful weeks ahead. 

Only $5 for 17 weeks’ trial; full 
year’s subscription only $15. Just send 
this ad today with your check; or tell 
us to bill vou later. F-1015 


BARRON’S 


’ NATIONAL BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL WEEKLY 
The Only Weekly Affiliated’ With Dow Jones 
40 New Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


WHAT IS THE 
COMMODITY TRADER’S 
INSURANCE POLICY? 


The “stop-loss order.” In the weekly bul- 
letins and on-the-spot telegrams sent to our 
subscribers, each trading recommendation is 
accompanied by advice as te exact prices 
at which stop-loss orders should be placed. 
The selection of proper stop-loss levels is a 
science ix, itself. This is just one of the plus 
factors that makes Commodity Trend a service 
you can’t afford to be without. 


Current Commodity Trend bulletins will be 
sent you on request. 











COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 














WARRANTS 


Within the last decade, $500 investments in 
Richfield Oil, Tri-Continental and R.K.O. 
Common Stock Werrants appreciated to 
$44,000, $85,000 and $104,000 respectively. 
If you are interested in capital 
appreciation, be sure to read 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 


COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
by Sidney Fried 

It discusses Warrants in their different 
phases—explores many avenues of their 
profitable purchase and sale—describes 
current opportunities in Warrants, 
For your copy send $2 to the publishers, 
R. H. M. Associates, Dept. D, 220 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., or send for 











free descriptive folder. 





MARKET COMMENT 





Market becoming 


As ANTICIPATED, the stock market has 
taken on a more speculative hue. Con- 
servative investors are moving more 
cautiously, and the general public (if 
my personal correspondence and experi- 
ence is any criterion) is more willing 
to speculate. 

I suspect it is much easier to make 
new commitments that will result in a 
profit over the near term than to buy 
stocks that will show a profit six or 
eight months hence. 

The next few months probably should 
be regarded by speculators as a time 
to reap rather than as a time to sow. 

The problem of timing a top for this 
or any other intermediate movement is 
difficult. The margin of error, even for 
the most skillful, always is high. 

My guess is that the intermediate top 
has not yet been reached, and will not 
be reached till the DJ Industrials get 
up around 300 and the Rails get up 
around 100. 

But more credulous readers should 
realize that it is just a guess. 

Here are some projections concern- 
ing what I would expect over the near 
term: (1) I would look for the DJ 
Industrials to advance slower than the 
DJ Rails and slower than the market; 
(2) I would expect larger volume on 
strength and a smaller volume on weak- 
ness; (3) I would expect the total vol- 
ume in the fourth quarter to be larger 
than for any three months period this 
year; (4) I would look for important 
intermediate price “tops,” scattered 
over a considerable period, in individ- 
ual “quality” stocks, some of them es- 
tablished on sensational runups such as 
those recently experienced in issues like 
Freeport Sulphur and Texas Gulf Sul- 
phur; and (5) I would look for the 
Dow Theorists to be able to enjoy a 
“reconfirmation” of the bull market, ac- 
complished by the DJ Rails selling up 
through their former high to above 91. 

Should volume develop on weakness, 
should we get two or three issues “fall- 
ing out of bed” on the downside, should 
speculation cease to increase, should the 
Rails fail to develop new bull market 
highs fairly soon, I would begin to sus- 
pect the accuracy of this general diag- 
nosis and my conclusions. 

Most professional technicians, the 
fellows who pay a lot of attention to 
charts and systems, are either bearish 
or cautious. Things have not looked 
good to them for several months. Like- 
wise a great many institutional men are 
bearish, or shifting to a more “defen- 
sive” position. Usually the market does 
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by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 
more speculative 


not accommodate such a preponder. 
ance of opinion by doing the expected. 

Psychologically, I suspect that we 
must have more bulls, fewer bear, 
more speculation and more “sour” new 
stock issues before the market is “ripe” 
for the inevitable important correction, 

Recently there has been some back 
ing up of new bond issues and new pre. 
ferred stock issues, apparently because 
the investment banking community his 
had too optimistic ideas about the 
“money” market; but there has bee 
very little backing up of unsold com- 
mon stock issues. The “digestion” of 
new stock issues always is an important 
thing to watch. 

Some time ago, at lower prices, | 
was quite optimistic about the specul- 
tive possibilities in Chicago & North 
Western common. I would take profits 
in the stock now; or, if I had a loss in 
it, I would take my loss. This year's 
earnings promise to be quite disappoint. 
ing. I doubt if there will be much, if 
anything, left for the common after 
preferred dividend requirements. Those 
who still want to play with a margind 
railroad stock might switch to New 
York Central. Before the end of the 
year, New York Central may be selling 
higher than Chicago & North Westem. 

New York Central is hardly more 
than a radical speculation, but over the 
near term it may be a good trading 
stock to own because (1) it probably 
will pay some kind of a token dividend 
before the end of the year, (2) the road 
recently has obtained more competitive 
rates into Boston, considerably improv- 
ing the outlook for earnings from its 
subsidiary, Boston & Albany, (3) 
monthly figures already are beginning 
to reflect the advantages of progressive 
dieselization, and (4) between now and 
February further deliveries of diesels 
on order should make possible addi 
tional economies. This road has a long 
distance to go before its operations 
compare favorably with many 0 
systems; but the trend at long last may 
be in the right direction. 

Most people are too pessimistic about 
Chesapeake ¢ Ohio, which, after all, 
is a rail stock of above-average quality 
The coal export business is coming 
in a big way, and that means more 
traffic for Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
other Pocahontas coal carriers. 
dumpings at Hampton Road for the 
three big Pocahontas carriers in the first 
8 months of this year were 22.2 mil 
lion tons against only 7.3 million toms 
in the same period a year ago. 


Forbes 
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C.&O. easily could pay an extra this 
rear, or increase the $2 dividend rate 
o $2.50 or $3 a share. Earnings should 
exceed last year’s total of $4.25 a share. 
it is one of the few rail shares which 
till is “historically cheap.” 

At below 35, it is one of the few 
stocks I would buy for investment for 
the pull. 

To date, there has been very little 
improvement in the Textile Business; 
but it is difficult to worry too much 
about it so long as disposable incomes 
are as high as at present, and there is 
not much prospect of an early decline 
in disposable incomes. On weakness, 
stocks like Robbins Mills and Burling- 
ton Mills could prove good issues to 
buy. Both represent “growth” compa- 
nies in the synthetics industry, but both 
recently have suffered quite a decline in 
earnings. Probably there is no need of 
reaching after stocks of this type, but 
they are worth watching to buy when 
others don’t want them. 

The sulphur stocks look high enough. 
They are beginning to sell at low yields 
and at high price-earnings ratios. Both 
of the big companies are about to de- 
velop new sources of production, but 
it will be a year or two before they have 
sulphur to ship—from new properties— 
and in the meantime sulphur prices are 
unlikely to be raised and production 
from old properties is unlikely to be in- 
creased much. There looks to be sort 
of a temporary ceiling on sulphur com- 
pany earnings and dividends, and the 
psychological impact of stock splits soon 
will spend itself. 

The discount between U. S. Foil B 
and Reynolds Metals recently has nar- 
rowed; people who bought U. S. Foil 
in preference to Reynolds Metals when 
I first suggested it now have a larger 
profit than they would have had in the 
latter stock. . . . Some good dividend 
news is expected for Robert Gair, which 
should earn around $4 a share after 
higher taxes this year. . . . Reeves-Mc- 
Donald, a subsidiary of Pen Oreille 
Mines & Metals, is understood to have 
paid off the last of its development debt 
and may begin to pay dividends to the 
parent soon; such dividends probably 
will be passed on to Pend Oreille stock- 
holders. 

Most railroads will earn less per share 
this year than last, in spite of a pick- 
up in profits in the final three months; 
some of the exceptional rails that should 
eam more are Seaboard Air Line, Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western, Western 
Pacific and Chesapeake ¢ Ohio, and 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 


which will show more due to a big tax 
refund. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


October 15, 1951 





CANDIDATES 


For Stock Split-Ups 
or LARGE STOCK DIVIDENDS 


TOCK SPLITS often foreshadow a rise in market value. 

Moreover, a split is frequently accompanied by a dividend 
increase. Purchase of likely candidates for splits in advance 
of public announcement can prove highly profitable. You have 
seen this happen in the case of Goodyear, S O New Jersey, 
Atchison, Phillips Pet. and others. Similar action by other 
companies erernans exceptional prosperity or vigorous 
growth is to be expected. 


UNITED'S Research Staff has prepared a list of 39 likely candidates for 
stock splits or large stock dividends. Some or all of the following 
qualities are present: earnings are large, substantial reinvestment of 
earnings in new plant and equipment has been made, a dividend increase 
can be afforded, or growth has been outstanding. 


You can receive this timely Report on ‘‘39 Candidates for Stock 
Splits’? by accepting the offer below: 


Yours with Months Jrial Subscription 


As an introductory offer, we will send this Special Report aad the 5] 
Weekly UNITED Service for one full month to new readers for only 


ACT NOW! pe bidbddiocncacesdsceveseeashdes ‘ 


For your copy of | pe 
Special 39-Stock | 
Report, fill in 


coupon sod sil UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


OW with $1! 
NOW with $11 | 210 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON 16, MASS. 














REDUCE YOUR RISK 


for the next 90 days ... 


Would you purchase XYZ stock with high potential 
earning power ... if you could limit your loss in spite 
of market fluctuations? 


You can establish and limit your losses with Put and 


Call Options. You can purchase options for as little 
as $137.50. 


If you would like to learn more about Put and Call 
Options and their usage in everyday stock trading, 
be sure to write for our Free Pamphlet B. 


GODNICK & SON 


30 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. HA. 2-3822 




















Prospectus on request 
from Principal Underwriter 


INVESTORS 
DIVERSIFIED SERVICES 


Established 1894 
(as Investors Syndicate) 


MINNEAPOLIS + CHICAGO 
NEW YORK + LOS ANGELES 





























YOU CAN influence others with 
your thinking! Learn to impress 
others favorably—get across your 
ideas. Let the Rosicrucians show 
you how to use the power of mind. 
For free book write Scribe B.E.T. 


The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 


San Jose, California 








STOCK ANALYSIS j 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Faith in the future ‘ 


THe General Electric Co. and West- 
inghouse Electric Co. recently an- 
nounced capital investment programs in 
amounts of $450 million and almost 
$300 million, respectively. These ex- 
pansion plans, which will extend over a 
period of several years, are designed to 
increase the productive capacity - of 
these two giant electrical equipment 
manufacturers by nearly 50%. 

These plans were announced without 
fanfare by the managements, and the 
American people have come to take 
projects of such magnitude for granted. 
This casual attitude is perhaps the 
greatest compliment we can pay our 
capitalistic system. We are doing quite 
well without commissars and five-year 
plans. Our business leaders still show 
more guts and daring than any civil 
service administrator in any socialist 
country. 

General Electric and Westinghouse 
are just two recent examples of the tre- 
mendous expansion plans of American 
industry which go far beyond the im- 
mediate defense program. 

The individual investor should share 
such faith in the economic and political 
future of our country. Taking a long- 
range view, there is no better invest- 
ment medium than the common stock 
of a strong company in a vigorously 
expanding industry. 

One major reason why some people 
have bad experience with the stock 
market is that they are buying the 








2 NEW WONDER STOCKS 
NOW HEAD THE PARADE! 


Standard Oil, General Motors, Cyanamid and Texas Co. each had their day as 


favorites of 40 Advisory Services and 


rewarded investors handsomely. Now 2 new 


issues, both low-priced and in tomorrow's most dynamic growth industry, are prime 
favorites of the Experts. Checked by many analytical staffs from every angle, using 
every reliable source of information. When so many experts investigate inde- 
pendently; agree on the same two stocks, that’s news you can use! Both these 
undervalued favorites have started an upswing; are followed by 12 other stocks 


singied out by The Experts. 


Would you like our Bulletin revealing Two New No. 1 Stocks and the handful of 
elite stocks next in line? It will cost you only $1.00 with FREE 4 weeks’ trial 
subscription including a readers’ digest of Buy, Hold & Sell advices of 40 leading 
advisory services, “Duval’s Growth Stocks,” other data. 


Fill in, Clip, Mail today with $l--<-<<<<<<<<—<—<—<—<<=—=—} 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, 


INC. 


Dept. L-141, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


preference with FREE 4 weeks’ service including all the above features. 


! 
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I enclose $1 (Air Mail $1.25) for Bulletin revealing Two New No. 1 Stocks and 12 next in ; 
! 

! 
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wrong stocks for the wrong purpose, 
Certain types of stocks should not bg 
bought for investment, and other type] 
are unsuitable for speculation. No ong 
in his right mind would buy a conserva 
tive utility stock if his main objecti 
is a quick capital gain. By the say 
token the long-term investor shouk 
avoid situations which are attract 


only under certain conditions. a | 


The investor should invest and ¢ 
speculator should speculate. But t 
investor who speculates is bound to-gg 
into trouble. : 

It is he who winds up with a som 
“investment” portfolio consisting @ 
“speculations which have gone wrong” 

After this warning to the investor, | 
should like to call the speculator’s at- 
tention to the textile stocks which ar 
down sharply from the high level 
reached earlier this year. The textile in- 
dustry is in a slump: inventories are 
large, demand is slack, the price struc- 
ture weak, and production is being cur- 
tailed. This is a far cry from conditions 
prevailing in the first quarter of this 
year when the entire industry was 
booming and the mills were operating 
around the clock. 

For an industry which is notorious 
for its short cycles such abrupt tum- 
about is not surprising. This high de- 
gree of volatility is caused not only by 
seasonal and fashion changes but, to an 
important extent, also by inadequate 
financial resources of many of the large 
number of people engaged in various 
phases of the industry. It is because of 
this lack of inherent stability that even 
textile stocks of good quality generally 
are not considered suitable for conserva- 
tive investment. On the other hand, it 
is this tendency towards wide fluctua- 
tions which makes them so attractive as 
speculations. 

Excessive textile inventories are usu- 
ally liquidated within a comparatively 
short time by the combined effect of 
price reductions and’ production cut- 
backs. 

Since all indications point to a fut- 
ther increase in consumers’ disposab 
incomes for the balance of this year 
and probably also in the first half of 
1952, the textile industry may emerge 
from its present slump within the next 
few months. 

Textile stocks should never be bought 
for speculations when the industry 
prospering; the time to buy them 
towards the end of the frequently re 
curring “corrections.” While this may 


1 
'| increase the risk involved, it also et 
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FRANCIS I. DU PONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CURB ANI 


One Wail Street. New York 5,N. Y. 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE: 








S/D REPORTS 


16th Year 


In Chase Economic Diagrams, expected action of 
price is projected for months ahead. In S/D 
REPORTS, indicated objectives towards which 
individual stock prices are headed, are always 
reported weeks to months in advance. Be prepared 
now for next BUY or SELL action, per stock. 

Send $3.00 now for next four weekly and sample 
monthly editions and names of two moderate priced 
dividend stocks indicated for exceptional price 
moves. New Inquirers only. 


HENRY WHEELER CHASE 


Economic Price Adviser 
Greenwich 15 Connecticut 











“SELECTING THE RIGHT STOCK” 


A book of Studies on the Stock Market usely illus. 
trated with long term charts shows indivi 

stocks move in Sequence than together and clearly 
explains principles of market action for Selecting the 
Right Stocks for the next big swing. Price $5.00. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


THE GOLDEN HARVEST 
Method for Trading in Commodities 
Price $50 
Details upon request 
MARKET INSTITUTE 
838 So. La Brea Ave., Los Angeles 36, Cal. 











THE SENSITIVE INDEX 


A factual study based upon the 
action of the market. 
Shows the next few months will be un- 
usually important, which information 
we believe all investors should possess. 
SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 


'f you have never tried this service, send 
only $5.00 for a two-month subseription. 


STEPHEN GARGILIS Financial Service 
Dept. F-29, 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston 16, Mass. 





October 15, 1951 














JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


DIVIDEND NO. 89 


A dividend of Twelve 
and One-Half Cents 
($0.125) per share on 
the capital stock of 
F John Morrell & Co. 
will be paid Oct. 30, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record Oct. 10, 1951, as 
shown on the books of the Company. 


Ottumwa, lowa George A. Morrell, VP. & Treas. 














hances appreciation possibilities. Tex- 
tile stocks which may be considered for 
speculative purchase include Burlington 
Mills, Dan River Mills, Beaunit Mills, 
Robbins Mills, M. Lowenstein and 
Pacific Mills. 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 





(CoONTIUNED FROM PAGE 35) 


present prices, I would buy this stock 
only on a substantial setback. 

As to titanium, Kennecott Copper is 
making big strides in this field through 
its Canadian developments. This is a 
very, very strong company; popular 
among investors, and has been fre- 
quently recommended by this column. 
Allegheny-Ludlum Steel is reported as 
having large interests in titanium, and 
I believe has good long-range prospects. 
This stock is a new recommendation 
here; present price around $47. 

It would be natural to think of auto- 
mobile accessory stocks in connection 
with the outlook for the motor stocks. 
Borg-Warner and Bendix Aviation, in 
my opinion, are the best in the field. 
I have recommended them before, and 
I think they are still good to buy on 
setbacks. Finances of both companies 
are very strong. Borg makes transmis- 
sions, clutches, universal joints, etc., 
while Bendix makes starting drives, 
brakes, carburetors, etc., and is an im- 
portant supplier of aviation parts. 

Since 1949 Borg-Warner advanced 
from 42 to 72, now in the middle 60s. 
Earned $12.16 last year, and paid $7 
dividend per share. 

Bendix advanced from 26 to about 
60 in the last two years; earned $8 per 
share last year and paid $5. Now in the 
middle 50s. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


NAMES 





Roy T. Hurley, president of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., elected to the additional 
post of chairman of the board, succeed- 
ing Paul V. Shields, who relinquishes 
that post on Dec. 31. 

Kenneth H. Gayle, Jr., elected presi- 
dent of Ingalls Iron Works Co. 

J. H. Miracle, elected president of 
United Gas Corp. 

A. Charles Schwartz, partner of J. S. 
Bache & Co., elected a director of Con- 
solidated Engineering Corp. 

Robert E. Kintner, president of 
American Broadcasting Co., elected a 
director of The Better Business Bureau 
of New York City, Inc. 

Ralph C. Champlin, elected vice- 
president in charge of public relations 





of Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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The Chartcraft Method 
of Point and Figure Trading 


Here, for the first time, is a method of stock 
market trading within the easy comprehension of 
even the merest ‘novice in stock market technique. 

The book clearly identifies twelve trading 
formations in both bull and bear markets. 
These formations provide the TIMING so 
necessary for stock market success. 

When these formations occur in any particular 
stock, you know the time is ripe for a move, and 
you can act accordingly. 


97 PAGES, OvER 100 cHaRTS, $2 A COPY 
CHARTCRAFT SERVICE 
315 W. 35th Street, New York I, N. Y. 

















Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 167 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 18 


PREFERENCE STOCK 

4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 

DIVIDEND NO. 14 
The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on the 
Common Stock; 

28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertible Series; / 

2814 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.56% Con- 
vertible Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able October 31,1951, to stock- 
holders of record October 5, 
1951. 

Checks will be mailed from 
the Company's office in Los 
Angeles October 31, 1951. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
September 21, 1951 





























PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Fe deal Notice 





Dividends of $1.10 a share on the | 
4.4% Preferred Stock, $1.07% a | 
share on the 4.3% Preferred Stock, 

and 95 cents a share on the 3.8% | 
Preferred Stock have been declared, 
payable November 1, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on October 10, 1951. 





Checks will be mailed. 
C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 



































THOUGHTS 





Leadership involves remembering 
past mistakes, an analysis of today’s 
achievements, and a well-grounded im- 
agination in visualizing the problems of 
the future. —STANLEY C. ALLYN. 


Great spenders. are bad lenders. 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


A useful definition of liberty is ob- 
tained only by seeking the principle of 
liberty in the main business of human 
life, that is to say, in the process by 
which men educate their responses and 
learn to control their environment. 

—WALTER LIPPMAN. 


Genius is only a superior power of 
seeing. —RusKIN. 


The only choice which Providence 
has graciously left to a vicious govern- 
ment is either to fall by the people if 
they become enlightened, or with them, 
if they are kept enslaved and ignorant. 

—COLERIDGE. 


_ Nothing can be truly great which is 
not right. —JOHNSON. 


Some people seem to think that there 
is a great difference between socialism 
and communism. But Karl Marx used 
the two words as synonyms. The best 
definition of a communist I have heard 
is that a communist is a socialist in a 
hurry. —CuHar.es E. WIitson, 

pres., General Motors Corp. 


Remember that what you believe will 
depend very much upon what you are. 
—Noau Porter. 


It is another’s fault if he be ungrate- 
ful; but it is mine if I do not give. To 
find one thankful man, I will oblige a 
great many that are not so. I had rather 
never receive a kindness than never 
bestow one. Not to return a benefit is 
a great sin; but not to confer one is a 
greater. —SENECA. 


We make way for the man who 
boldly pushes past us. —BovEE. 


Man was supposed to associate with 
nature because God is in nature. He 
is in the city too, but He is harder to 
find. When this country was a rural na- 
tion, it was a powerful nation, but now 
that it is organized into big cities it has 
fallen prey to evil and corrupt gangs. 

—NorMAN VINCENT PEALE, D.D. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Today’s business leader cannot justify 
his existence by profit statements alone. 
He must also render service to his local, 
national and world community. 

—DorotrHy SHAVER, 
president, Lord & Taylor. 


It is much better to have your gold 
in the hand than in the heart.—CoLTon. 


The less government we have the 
better—the fewer laws and the less con- 
fided power. The antidote to this abuse 
of formal government is the influence 
of private character, the growth of the 
individual. —EMERSON. 


FACTS 


1. The material things we want just 
can’t come free to us out of thin air. 
They have to be produced by some- 
body—at a cost. 

2. Government doesn’t produce any- 
thing. So, when government “gives” 
something away to its people or to 
others, it must first take that something 
away from its people. 

8. Our jobs come from customers. 
The only real job security is customer 
security. That’s because in our system, 
where the customer is free to choose 
one or another or none out of the many 
products offered, sales and jobs depend 
on getting and keeping the customer. 

4. This customer security, or job se- 
curity for the worker, is attained only 
when management succeeds in guiding 
workers and investors toward accom- 
plishing the things which the customers 
want done, while avoiding the things 
customers don’t want done. 

—L. R. BouLWare, 
vice-president, General Electric Co. 


Gluttony is the source of all our in- 
firmities and the fountain of all our dis- 
eases. As a lamp is choked by a super- 
abundance of oil, and a fire extin- 
guished by excess of fuel, so is the nat- 
ural health of the body destroyed by 
intemperate diet. —BUuRTON. 


Let me exhort everyone to do their 
utmost to think outside and beyond our 
present circle of ideas. For every idea 
gained is a hundred years of slavery re. 
mitted. —RICHARD JEFFERIES, 


I think that American salesmanship 
can be a weapon more powerful than 
the atomic bomb. —HeEnry J. Kaiser 


If any man is able to convince me 
and show me that I do not think or act 
right, I will gladly change; for I seek 
the truth, by which no man was ever 
injured. But he is injured who abides 
in his error and ignorance. 

—Marcus AURELI. 


The worldly, in a sense, elude living, 
Engrossment with the material deadens 
their sensitivity to purely emotional is 
sues. —ANNE Crone. 


To me, super salesmanship is not 
high pressure. It’s living, 24 hours a 
day, the work you are in, and naturally 
extends to every one you contact. 

—Orto N. Ham. 


We will have poor sailing if we de 
pend on windfalls, —N. A. Rerrey. 


He who distrusts the security of 
chance takes more pains to effect the 
safety which results from labor. To find 
what you seek in the road of life, the 
best proverb of all is that which says: 
“Leave no stone unturned.”—BuLWwesn. 


The best mental effort in the game 
of business is concentrated on the ma 
jor problem of securing the consumer’ 
dollar before the other fellow gets it. 

—STuART CHASE. 


The diligent fostering of a candid 
habit of mind, even in trifles, is a matter 
of high moment both to character and 
opinions. —Howson. 


Things done well and with a care, 
exempt themselves from fear. 
—SHAKESPEARE. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 











A Text... 


Sent in by Joka W. Wilson, 
Scotia, Calif. What’s your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


Honor the Lord with thy substance, and 
with the first fruits of all thine increase; 
so shall thy barns be filled with plenty. 


—Proverss 3:9,10 




















This picture is 


VEN the colorful adjectives of moviedom 

can’t do justice to the amazing things 

that are going on in the busy industrial 
Southland today! 


Everywhere along the 8,000-mile Southern 
Railway System, you see new factories going 
up... and infant industries growing up. 


This is the picture of the modern South- 


land, where challenging opportunities for 
industries are literally everywhere ... in the 
abundant resources of the earth... in the 
expanding markets...in the unique benefits 
and advantages of every kind that are part 
and parcel of this “industrial wonderland.” 


“Look Ahead —Look South!” 
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President 


= SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 




















KEY TO THE SEVEN SEAS 


Lirt of /hiladelphia 


Down the deep channel of the Delaware River, 
ships sail from the port of Philadelphia, the 
Nation’s second greatest seaport, to busy har- 
bors all over the globe. Out roll the steel, food, 
textiles, the oil and chemicals that feed and 
strengthen a world. Rail-to-ship service, 
mighty cranes and other modern cargo-han- 
dling equipment, ample warehouse facilities, 


BRLE@eTRIC COMPANY 


i 


‘ 
~ 


make the port outstanding. Across many piers, 
served by three major railroads and hundreds 
of motor transport lines, flowed 60,000,000 
tons last year. To reach the richest markets, 
put your plant in the world’s greatest industrial 
area, where electric power is abundant—ready 

for to\day’s needs and geared for steady ex- . 
pansion. It’s your Key to the Seven Seas! 
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Pe Pe 
PHILADELPHIA 


Serving the Worlds 


Greatest (Industrial Area 








